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An Investigation of the Values of Modern 
Foreign Language Study in College 


HE purpose of this investigation was primarily to determine 

the value of modern foreign language study in college in the 
opinion of college graduates. Many other things concerning lan- 
guage study were also ascertained. 

Questionnaires were sent to 500 alumni of Lafayette College 
who had received either the A.B. or B.S. degree. The alumni were 
placed in four groups at four-year intervals. Group 1 consisted of 
the classes of 1908-09-10; Group 2, classes of 1914-15-16; Group 
3, classes of 1920-21-22; Group 4, classes of 1926-27-28. 

After 216 replies (43 per cent) had been received in response to 
the original invitation to participate in the investigation, a second 
letter was sent to those not responding. To this request 57 grad- 
uates (12 per cent) replied, bringing the total number of usable 
questionnaires to 273 (55 per cent). 

Since there were no essential differences between the results 
of the replies to the first and second letters, the results given and 
discussed in this article will be those of all responses. 

The questionnaire contained eleven questions relative to lan- 
guage study. All could be answered very simply. Space was pro- 
vided for additional remarks, of which most of the graduates took 
advantage. Although it was not necessary for the correspondents to 
sign their names, 244 (89 per cent) did so. 

A résumé of the questions, with summaries of the results ob- 
tained from each, follows: 

1. Amount of modern foreign languages had by the graduates 
while in college? The average number of years of language had by 
the 270 graduates who answered the question was 3.5. Those in 
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Group I had 3.5 years on the average; Group 2, 4.4 years; Group 3, 
3.7 years; Group 4, 3.2 years. On the whole there was little differ- 
ence between the language requirement in 1908 and that in later 
years. 

French proved to be the most widely studied language. 193 
graduates had some French while in college; 141 German; 117, 
Spanish, and 25, Italian. 

2. Did the correspondents continue the modern language in 
college that they took in high school? 179 (66 per cent) of the 270 
who answered the question did continue the language, while 91 
(34 per cent) did not. 

3. Did the correspondents schedule more modern language in 
college after meeting the requirement? Of the 266 graduates answer- 
ing the question, 125 (47 per cent) scheduled more language after 
meeting the requirement, while 141 (53 per cent) did not; 85 (69 
per cent) of the 125 taking more language scheduled additional 
courses in the same language. Of these 61 (56 per cent) scheduled 
both the same language and a different language; 9 (7 per cent) 
scheduled one different language after meeting the requirement. 

4. Ranking of college courses according to difficulty: The 
graduates were asked to place the number “1” after the course 
which in their opinion was the most difficult; the number “2” after 
the next most difficult, etc. 

The courses were ranked in the following order. (The most 
difficult is first, etc.) 

. Mathematics... 

. Foreign Language 
p OMOMOO. 055. es 
. English . 


. Social Science. . . 
. Philosophy... LP ee 


aon em WwW DH 
NNW On 
aoanmnd wv 


The numbers in the right-hand column are averages obtained 
after all the choices had been weighted. They were computed in 
the following manner: the number of first choices for each sub- 
ject was multiplied by .6; the number of second choices by .5, etc. 
These results were added for each subject, and then divided by 21 
(10 times the sum of the weights). 

5. In what phases of language study were the correspondents 
particularly interested? Of the 270 answering the gestion, 27 (10 

















VALUES OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 163 
per cent) stated that they had no interest at all in language study; 
243 (90 per cent) had one or more interests. 

Reading, translation and conversation were about on a par. The 
graduates were least interested in composition. The list follows: 


1. Reading.... 130 (48 per cent) 
2. Translation. . 120 (44 per cent) 
3. Conversation. 119 (44 per cent) 
4. Vocabulary. . .78 (29 per cent) 
5. Grammar. .50 (19 per cent) 
6. Research value 45 (17 per cent) 
7. Composition. . . . 14 ( 5 per cent) 


6. Of what value or values did the correspondents find the study 
of modern foreign languages to be since graduation from college? 
Two hundred seventy graduates responded to this question, of 
which number 37 (14 per cent) stated that they found language 
study to be of no value at all; 233 (86 per cent) found it to be of 
some value. Seven recognized values of language study were listed 
on the questionnaire. The list with the responses follows: 


1. Cultural value...... 175 (64 per cent) 
2. Personal enjoymert........... 100 (37 per cent) 
3. Mind training au disciplinary value. ..87 (32 per cent) 
4. Used in present occupation... .75 (27 per cent) 
5. Aiding in foreign travel. 57 (21 per cent) 
6. Reserve value........ .45 (17 per cent) 
7. Business communications. . ; .19 ( 7 per cent) 


7. To what extent do the graduates make use, in a practical 
manner, of the modern foreign languages studied in college? Three 
questions were devoted to securing information on this point. 194 
(72 per cent) of the 270 graduates answering the question as to the 
amount of book material read in the modern foreign language 
studied in college stated that they read no material at all; 76 (28 
per cent) read some book material of varying amount. 

Of the 271 graduates answering the question as to whether or 
not they read periodicals in the modern foreign languages studied 
in college, 10 (4 per cent) read foreign periodicals regularly; 102 
(37 per cent) read them occasionally; and 159 (59 per cent) never 
read them at all. 

The frequency of conversation in the languages studied in col- 
lege after graduation is also slight. Of the 272 graduates giving 
testimony on this point, 24 (9 per cent) converse frequently; 90 
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(33 per cent) converse rarely; and 158 (58 per cent) never converse. 

8. Did the graduates consider the study of modern foreign lan- 
guages to be a waste of time? Of the 266 graduates who answered 
the question, 60 (23 per cent) stated that as far as they were con- 
cerned the study of modern foreign languages was a waste of time; 
206 (77 per cent) said that it was not a waste of time. 

9. Do the graduates favor a modern language requirement for 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees? Of the 268 graduates answering the 
question, 201 (75 per cent) stated that there should be a modern 
language requirement for these degrees, while the remaining 67 
(25 per cent) answered the question in the negative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of testimony given by the 273 graduates of Lafay- 
ette College who participated in this investigation, the following 
conclusions seem justifiable: 

1. Testimony as to the amount of modern foreign language 
taken indicates a tendency on the part of the more recent classes 
to take less language on the average than classes of 10 or 20 years 
ago. 

2. Nearly half the graduates continued modern foreign language 
study after meeting the requirement. 

3. After mathematics, foreign language is the most difficult 
college subject. 

4. Nine out of ten graduates were interested in some phase of 
language study. 

5. The study of modern foreign languages is thought to be of 
some value. It is not considered to be a waste of time. 

6. Very little use is made of the modern foreign languages 
studied in college after graduation. Books and periodicals printed 
in modern foreign languages are not read to any great extent. Very 
few graduates converse frequently or even rarely in modern lan- 
guages. 

7. The college graduates believe that there should be a modern 
foreign language requirement for the A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


RUSSELL J. FORNWALT and HERBERT W. ROGERS 


Department of Psychology, 
Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 








Types of Readers, Reading Material, and 
Method as Revealed by Eye- 
Movement Records 


N this skeptical age of ours no statement in the field of modern 
language methodology is likely to be taken on faith unless it be 
supported by experimental data. 

It is true that even the latter are not always considered as suffi- 
ciently “objective” or “‘scientific’! but, in spite of that, we venture 
to maintain that a careful study of eye-movement records in gen- 
eral and Professor Buswell’s in particular cannot fail to be of a 
paramount importance in elucidating many obscure phenomena 
connected with the process of reading both in the vernacular and 
in a foreign language. 

These experiments bring to light different aspects of the reading 
process with regard to the type of reader participating, as well as 
the type of reading material and even method used, thus presenting 
conclusions of considerable interest to the modern foreign language 
teacher. 

Before interpreting reading habits in terms of eye-movement 
records, we should keep in mind three items: (1) the number of 
fixations per line, (2) their duration, and (3) the number of re- 
gressive movements. 

Of these three items the number of fixations per line is the most 
important factor, as far as the mechanism of reading is concerned, 
in deciding upon maturity of reading. 

The duration of fixation pauses is a less variable factor than 
their number and is connected with central processes (Buswell)? 
As to regressive movements, they are due to irregularity in the 
process of perceptions arising both from external causes (inaccurate 
return-sweeps, lack of word knowledge, overrating one’s maximum 
span of recognition) and internal causes (confused central pro- 
cesses) 3 

1See Mr. W. R. Price’s critical review of Professor Buswell’s study, M.L.J. 
vol. xvii, October, 1933. 

2See also Miles A. Tinker, “Eye-movement in reading formulae,’’ Genetic 
Psychological Monogr., vol. 11, no. 2, 1928. 

3 Miles A. Tinker, op. cit. 
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The last point (but by no means least) that should be noted 
in connection with the interpretation of eye-movement data is 
the importance of the check on comprehension.‘ 

With these preliminary remarks we submit a tentative scheme 
for the analysis of different types of readers, reading material, 


Types OF READERS, MATERIALS AND METHODS IN TERMS OF 
EyE-MOVEMENT RECORDS 


























Character Type of Read- 
of Eye- Type of Reading Method ing 
Movements antes Material Habits 
1. | Relatively large | Slow; practically} Highly special- | Translation 
number of fixa- | no comprehen- | ized, difficult or 
tions of compar- | sion. ungraded text in 
atively long du- a foreign lang- 
ration. guage; typo- 
graphic proofs. e 
ie, a 
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number of fixa- | prehension in | mar-translation | Translation; £ 
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formulae. formulae. 5 
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fixations of short | comprehension. | the veracular | Method; 
duration. (“expert’”’ read- | or graded text | Reading 
er) in a foreign lan- | Method (?) 
guage. 




















4 W. R. Price has justly stressed it in his review (0. cit.), but as the duration 





of the fixation pauses in Buswell experiment is relatively invariable, one is led to 
believe that a satisfactory comprehension has been shown by the subjects reading 
the easy selections chosen for the experiment, although no details of the actual 
testing are given. 
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and method based on eye-movement records as studied by B. 
Erdmann and R. Dodge,’ F. Dearborn, Miles A. Tinker, W. R. 
Miles, H. M. Bell, G. T. Buswell, W. S. Gray, and C. H. Judd, all 
of whom contributed to various aspects of the problem. 

We need hardly say that the table is merely an attempt to 
sum up and translate the experimental data of eye-movement 
records into classroom terms and procedures familiar to the modern 
language teacher and may thus prove of interest to the latter. 

In our analysis of the types of readers we have adopted W. R. 
Miles and H. M. Bell’s classification® supplementing it by the 
data of other investigators in the field, so far as materials and 
methods are concerned. 

Type 1.—The reader who has a large number of fixations of 
comparatively long duration is generally slow in reading with very 
poor or practically no comprehension. He is mostly a beginner in 
reading a foreign language (not in the reading of the vernacular). 

The reading material that produces this or a similar eye-move- 
ment record is mostly too difficult for the beginner, which leads 
to deciphering. 

Proof-reading is another example of this highly analytic process 
of fixating printed symbols and, according to B. Erdmann and 
R. Dodge’s data, is characterized by the greatest number and 
duration of fixations. 

As to the type of teaching procedure that is conducive to these 
immature reading habits, we consider translation as most likely 
to lead to these unsatisfactory results. 

The act of translating, as is well known, resolves itself into a 
process of analysis and can therefore be considered merely as a 
check on comprehension or training in the vernacular but by no 
means as a method of teaching reading. 

Type 2.—The reader who has a large number of fixations of com- 
paratively short duration is rarer, and though theoretically not so 
slow as the first type of reader, still cannot be regarded as possess- 
ing mature reading habits as far as text reading is concerned, owing 
to his narrow recognition-span. 

On the other hand, this type of reader is considered by P. W. 

5 Pioneers of the photographic method, who initiated it in the year 1898. 


® W. R. Miles and H. M. Bell, “Eye-movement records in the investigation of 
study habits,” Journal of Educ. Psych., x11, (October 1929), 454. 
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Terry as especially efficient in reading formulae.’ This stresses 
anew the well-known fact that reading (as well as other aspects 
of language study) is an essentially synthetic and not analytic 
process, with all the inferences that could be drawn therefrom as 
to the type of reader, materials, and method. 

It seems that persons with a developed eye-memory (‘“‘visual”’ 
comprehension) and hand-motor memory (engineers, scientists, 
etc.) are on the whole less successful in the acquisition of a second 
language than the type of student with prevalent auditory and 
speech-motor images. 

The experimental data thus lends support to the theory em- 
phasizing the advisability of limiting modern language instruction 
to the first two years of college, before the student begins to “‘spe- 
cialize.”’ 

The reading material and method which are conducive to such 
an eye-movement record are mostly old-type reading texts con- 
structed on the grammar-translation basis, and a corresponding 
classroom procedure, as is shown by the Buswell experiment. 

As the type of reading text used is a factor in method, we fur- 
ther believe, on the analogy of the grammar-translation texts and 
method, that phonetic texts and method would produce a similar 
eye-movement record. 

This inference is indirectly substantiated by the conclusions 
reached by A. J. Gates® about the inefficiency of the phonetic 
method in teaching reading in the vernacular. 

The effect produced by both the grammar-translation and 
phonetic methods upon the eye-movement record seems to be the 
same: in both cases we have the process of analysis, with its accom- 
panying large number of fixations of comparatively short duration. 
In the former case we have the analysis of forms and separate 
words (symbols); in the latter, the analysis of individual sounds.°* 
In neither case, as will be seen, are materials and corresponding 
methods conducive to the development of mature reading habits. 


7 P. W. Terry, “How numerals are read,’’ Supplem. Educ. Monogr., 1922, no. 
18, pp. 78-93. 

§ A. J. Gates, “Studies of Phonetic Training in Beginning Reading,” Journal 
of Educ. Psychology, vol. xvi, no. 4, April 1927. 

* Shorthand reading is another example of analytic processes in reading and is 
similar to that of reading phonetic script and formulae, although some tendency 
to synthesis may be found even in this type of reading. (See P. W. Terry, op. cit.) 
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Type 3.—The third type of reader has a small number of fixa- 
tions of comparatively long duration. Owing to his wide recog- 
nition-span he has learned to fixate whole phrases instead of merely 
words or letters, thus exhibiting mature reading habits, although 
he may not be a particularly fast reader. 

As the rate of reading depends upon perception-time per line,!° 
which is found by multiplying the average number of fixations 
per line by their average duration," we come to the conclusion 
that the comparative slowness of this type of reader is produced 
by the difficulty of the material (in the vernacular or in a foreign 
language), which leads to the increase in the duration of fixations 
rather than to the lack of maturity in the reader (narrow recog- 
nition-span). Contrariwise, a reader of mathematical formulae 
showing such an eye-movement record is considered less efficient 
than the second type of reader (see above). 

As to the method conditioning these mature reading habits 
we have so far only Professor Buswell’s evidence in support of 
the direct method procedure as contrasted with that of the gram- 
mar-translation method. It is to be hoped that further investi- 
gations inaugurated by Professor Buswell will confirm his findings. 

One thing is clear: mature reading habits both in the vernacular 
and in a foreign language are principally characterized by the wide 
span of recognition (provided a check on comprehension is se- 
cured). 

Type 4.—The fourth type of reader (“expert” reader) has a 
small number of fixations of short duration, which is characteristic 
of rapid reading with good comprehension. 

All the investigators consulted are unanimous that easy prose, 
both in the vernacular and in a foreign language, when read by 
an “expert’’ reader produces such an eye-movement record. 

As to the classroom procedure that prompts the development 
of these mature reading habits, constituting the goal of the instruc- 
tion in reading, we have so far besides Professor Buswell’s data 

10 See Miles A. Tinker, of. cit. 

“The duration of the eye-movements is usually not taken into account, 
owing to their occupying from 6.4 per cent (Erdmann and Dodge) to 5.9 per cent 
(Tinker) of the reading time. 

12 See also the evidence of R. Dodge and M. Tinker, which confirms Professor 
Buswell’s data in this respect. 
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in support of the direct method procedure (see above), Professor 
West’s experiments in defence of the reading method applied to 
properly graded reading texts." 

Further extensive laboratory experiments, as has been said, 
will no doubt decide which of the two methods is more likely to 
lead to the formation of the desired reading habits. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

The analysis of the table based on the eye-movement record 
as studied by different investigators in the field shows that: 

1. Mature reading habits both in the vernacular and in a foreign 
language are characterized by a similar eye-movement record, the 
principal feature of which is the wide span of recognition. 

2. Those materials and methods which tend to the analysis of 
separate words, symbols, or sounds (translation, grammar-trans- 
lation, phonetic methods, and texts), are not likely to lead to the 
development of mature reading habits. 

3. Where meaning is associated directly with written signs or 
symbols (as in mathematical formulae), the rate of reading is 
slower than in the reading of texts, owing to the comparatively 
narrow recognition-span (analytic type of reading—‘‘passive”’ 
attitude). 

4. This leads to the conclusion that the wide span of recognition 
in mature silent reading for content (both in the vernacular and 
in a foreign language), is not really due to quick “‘visual’’ compre- 
hension alone, but rather to the fact of its being aided by the solid 
aural and oral preparation which makes it possible to “‘fuse the 
word symbols into consecutive thought-units with no consideration 
of the words as such” (synthetical type of reading—‘‘active”’ 
attitude). 

5. Hence, those methods which stress the passive attitude 
(recognition-vocabulary, recognition-grammar, etc.) may lead to 
focussing the mind too much on the acquisition of words rather 
than “thought units” (analytical type of procedure), thus being 
uncongenial to the development of mature reading habits. 


. EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
Leningrad, USSR. 


3 See also Mary Olga Peters, ‘An Experimental Comparison of Grammar- 
Translation Method and Direct Method in the Teaching of French,’ Mod. Lang. 
Journal, xvi (May, 1934), 528. 











Some Observations on the Critics of the 
French Academy Grammar 


UCH has been written in criticism of the “Grammaire de 

l’Académie Frangaise,’’ which appeared in 1932, and it is 
needless to point out any further the inexcusable faults of this 
unfortunate grammar. We believe, however, that in fairness to 
the compiler of the Academy grammar, and as a gentle rebuke to 
its critics, something still needs to be said about the careless mis- 
takes which abound in the two volumes, “Gaités et Tristesses de 
la Grammaire de ]’Académie Francaise’ by Baudry de Saunier, 
and “Observations sur la Grammaire de l’Académie Frangaise”’ 
by Ferdinand Brunot. Of the first-mentioned work we can not 
expect too much. It is frankly not a serious work, and it was 
written by an amateur grammarian whose previous literary efforts 
bear such titles as ‘Initiation a la T. S. F.,” ‘“Education Sexuelle,”’ 
“L’Art de bien conduire une automobile,” and ‘‘Ma petite bicy- 
clette.”’ Of the second work, written by the distinguished scholar, 
Ferdinand Brunot, we have a right to expect all the qualities we 
do not find in the Academy Grammar. Instead, we find it carelessly 
written, prejudiced and unfair, and abounding in errors of the 
type for which Professor Brunot takes the Academy so severely 
to task. 

Baudry de Saunier, in his ‘““Gaités et Tristesses de la Gram- 
maire de l’Académie Francaise,” not only reveals his ignorance 
of problems of grammatical terminology and of the most ele- 
mentary facts of grammar and phonetics, but also proves himself 
dishonest in his criticism by reading into the grammar what is 
not there. In the matter of grammatical terminology, de Saunier 
shows himself to be utterly confused by the meanings of universally 
accepted terms, and he abuses the grammar for taking advantage 
of his ignorance by employing them. On pages 26-28 he censures 
the grammar for retaining the traditional and sometimes confus- 
ing terms les parties du discours and le plus-que-parfait, because 
their technical meanings are different from what the untrained 
mind might read into them. On pages 28-34 he again criticizes 
the grammar for excessive use of technical grammatical terminol- 
ogy, quoting at length passages which to the man in the street 
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would be incomprehensible. On pages 47-48 he objects to the gram- 
mar’s calling il pleut, il vente, il neige, etc., impersonal verbs. 
They are used in the third person, he says, and should be called 
“unipersonnels.”’ Again on page 102 de Saunier makes fun of such 
phrases as complément circonstanciel and proposition complétive 
circonstancielle to designate parts of the sentence which in them- 
selves are easily understood and have no need of such high-sound- 
ing terms to explain them. 

This attitude of mind toward specialized vocabularies is easily 
understood by all of us, for we have all experienced the helplessness 
of the untrained mind when confronted by the specialized vocabul- 
ary of an unfamiliar subject. But there are several considerations 
which de Saunier needs to bear in mind. A grammarian, in analyz- 
ing the structure of a sentence, needs names to designate the parts 
of which he speaks, even if these names are incomprehensible to 
the man in the street. A more or less well-established grammatical 
terminology has grown up over a period of several centuries and 
has become universal in its use in most European languages. A 
complete revolution in this vocabulary can not be effected over- 
night by one book. The most that one book can do is to begin 
improving the terminology by adopting new terms which are an 
improvement on the old. This the grammar of the Academy has 
done to a certain extent (e.g., passé simple instead of passé défint 
and passé composé instead of passé indéfini). If the Academy gram- 
mar had replaced all the conventional grammatical terms by names 
that were new and original, or if it had managed to discard a gram- 
matical vocabulary entirely, one wonders what the reactions of its 
critics would have been. 

De Saunier reveals an ignorance of the facts of grammar and 
philology astonishing in one who presumes to write a book upon 
the subject. On page 38 of the Academy grammar we find that 
the definite article is omitted in certain prepositional phrases, as in 
boite a sel and bague de platine. Even Brunot finds nothing to ob- 
ject to in this statement. But de Saunier ridicules the rule, saying 
that one could not say these phrases in any other way, that we 
could never put an article in these phrases, and that therefore we 
cannot say that the article is omitted. Thus he unwittingly con- 
firms what the grammar has just told him, while thinking that he 
is making a valid criticism. On page 75 de Saunier says that French 
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takes the word autodafé from Spanish; this word is not Spanish, 
but Portuguese.! On the same page he says that the French word 
bifteck comes from the English beef and steack. This original spelling 
of the English word steak reveals again his ignorance of the subject 
of which he writes. On page 87 de Saunier criticizes the grammar 
for stating a self-evident truth in saying that the conjunctions 
quand méme and quand bien méme, which indicate a condition, are 
followed by the conditional. “Une conjonction conditionelle ne peut 
épouser qu’un conditionnel,” he says. He seems to be ignorant of 
the fact that the conditional is not commonly used in conditional 
clauses (witness si), but is instead most commonly used in the main 
clause of conditional sentences. On page 98 de Saunier quotes the 
grammar’sexplanation of grammatical gender. The grammar gives 
examples of persons (pére, mére), of animate things (loup, Jouve), 
and then goes on to say: “‘En francais, les noms qui désignent une 
chose inanimée ou une qualité ont également un genre: on dit un 
livre, une porte, le bonheur, la politesse.’’ De Saunier ridicules the 
phrase chose inanimée. ‘“‘Connaissez-vous une chose qui soit ani- 
mée?”’ he asks. In view of the fact that Littré says: ‘‘En termes de 
grammaire, chose se dit par opposition 4 personne,”’ this criticism 
from de Saunier seems unjustified. On page 108, after quoting the 
grammar as Stating that ne is used after nier, he quotes from the 
grammar an exception to the rule just given: “Il ne nie pas que 
Dieu existe.’”’ Dieu, says de Saunier, could be replaced by any 
other word and the sentence would remain the same. This is prob- 
ably true. The grammar does not say that the word Dieu is essen- 
tial to the sentence. Nor could the grammar possibly give all the 
other words which might be substituted for it. On page 109-110 de 
Saunier criticizes the grammar for calling rien an indefinite pro- 
noun. It is a noun, not a pronoun, he says, for it does not stand 
for a noun. This may be true, but the grammar is certainly follow- 
ing well-established usage in calling rien an indefinite pronoun. On 
page 135 de Saunier says: “D’autre part, ces insubordonnés de 
nombres cardinaux, lorsqu’ils sont faits de deux, ou trois mots, 
exigent le trait d’union jusqu’a cent. Mais ils le refusent 4 partir 
de 1a!” In the middle of the next page he forgets his rule and writes 
“trois-cent-deux chevaux.” 


? This error is however common in dictionaries; even the Petit Larousse has 
it.—H.G.D. 
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Even more remarkable than de Saunier’s weakness in grammar 
is his ignorance of the science of phonetics, about which he writes 
with great assurance. On page 43 he says: “‘Beaucoup d’esprits de 
bons sens, et plusieurs grammaires saines, soutiennent que les 
lettres sont des signes, sont des sons... .”” On page 123 he contra- 
dicts himself: “il n’y a qu’une sorte de sons, la voyelle....”’ 
In a footnote on page 50, and repeated in essence again on page 
125, de Saunier says: “. .. une consonne n’est pas un son! Et si 
elle est seule, sans voyelle, comme ici montré, on ne peut, absolu- 
ment pas, l’émettre!’’ The fact that de Saunier so positively be- 
lieves it impossible to pronounce, for example, s, f, or ch, without 
a following vowel sound, proves how little he has observed and 
analyzed speech phenomena and how entirely unequipped he is to 
write about phonetics. 

On page 123-124 de Saunier says: ‘‘I] est 4 remarquer que quan- 
tités d’étrangers, parce qu’ils portent un mécanisme d’émission 
un peu différent de celui qu’a notre race, ne peuvent parvenir a 
donner correctement ces sons’”’ (nasal vowels). One wonders what 
different ““mécanisme d’émission”’ de Saunier has reference to, and 
whether he thinks that a child of a different race, lacking this 
mysterious mechanism, would be unable to learn to speak French 
correctly if it were brought up in a French environment. On page 
126 he says: “‘Il n’y a pas de consonne qui fasse vibrer les cordes 
vocales.”” He thus denies the existence of v, 6, z, d and all other 
voiced consonants. He goes on to make the astonishing assertion: 
“Elle [une consonne] n’est qu’une modification d’une voyelle.”’ 
What he means by that we can not attempt to explain. He con- 
tinues: “Elle [une consonne] ne rompt pas d’obstacle, car si elle 
rompait l’obstacle qui est sa cause, elle n’existerait pas puisqu’elle 
en est l’effet.’’ Obviously, although he does not say so, he refers 
to explosive consonants. Does he mean, then, that the explosive 
consonant is the result of the obstruction? We hardly need to ex- 
plain that if the obstruction remained, there never would be a 
consonant pronounced. The explosive consonant results from the 
removal of the obstruction. On page 127 we find the following: 
“Les phonéticiens appellent yod la fricative palatale qui est 4 1’t 
voyelle ce que le w anglais est 4 1’u du francais.”” The English w, 
we scarcely need say, has no relationship whatever to the French 
u, but instead to the French ou. The consonant corresponding 
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to the French uw is the semi-consonant u in the French word lut. 

We must prefer against de Saunier not only the charge of igno- 
rance, but also the more serious accusation of dishonesty. On page 
37 de Saunier states the purpose of an Academy grammar: “Mais 
il ne s’agit ici que de venir au secours, par un moyen quelconque, 
des personnes qui risquent si souvent de ‘boire un coup’ dans 
l’étang grammatical.’”’ But the grammar sets no such aim for itself, 
and one wonders from where, except from his own fertile imagina- 
tion, de Saunier could have derived such a purpose for the Acad- 
emy grammar. On page 96 de Saunier completely falsifies the idea 
intended by the grammar by purposely misquoting from it. He 
accuses the Academy grammar of saying that the Latin plurals 
of album, pensum, templum, and oppidum end in s, albums, etc... . 
Here is what the grammar does say: “‘Quelques noms conservent 
le pluriel de leur langue d’origine, surtout quand ils sont d’usage 
récent: un gentleman, des gentlemen; une lady, des ladies; un car- 
bonaro, des carbonart; un solo, des soli. Il en est de méme pour cer- 
tains noms empruntés au latin ou au grec: on écrit des albums, 
des pensums, des alibis, des panoramas, mais on dit un minimum, 
des minima, un maximum, des maxima, un erratum, des errata, et 
l’on hésite entre des sanatoriums et des sanatoria.” We grant 
that the sentence is poorly worded and that one must examine it 
carefully to get the meaning. But de Saunier purposely quotes the 
exceptions as the examples and omits the correct examples entirely, 
placing a period after the word pensums in the quotation. 

It is naturally with some trepidation that we undertake to 
criticize a work of the distinguished Professor Brunot in a field 
in which he is a recognized authority. And yet one cannot avoid 
the impression that he is decidedly not at his best in the ‘“‘Observa- 
tions sur la Grammaire de |’Académie Frangaise,”’ that he dashed 
it off in great haste shortly after the appearance of the Academy 
Grammar, and that it it replete with careless mistakes and personal 
prejudices. The most sweeping criticism that can be made of his 
whole work, perhaps, is that in the effort to find more faults even 
than there are, he quibbles over small points unworthy of his 
attention. 

On page 2 the grammar says: “La grammaire d’une langue 
vivante ne peut .. . étre absolument fixe dans toutes ses parties.” 
Brunot demands a definite indication of the meaning of “fixe.” 
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He censures the grammar for not enumerating the sixteen vowel 
sounds to which it refers on page 3. But are they not so well 
known as to need no repetition? On page 8 the grammar says: 
“La liaison consiste a faire entendre tout entier la consonne finale 
d’un mot devant le mot qui le suit.’”? Brunot says that since s 
links as z and d as ¢, the phrase “‘tout entier”’ is incorrect. On page 
10 the grammar speaks of Arabic and Germanic terms in French. 
Brunot suggests that the chronological order Germanic and Arabic 
is preferable. On page 18 the grammar says that the sign of the 
feminine is mute e, as in cousin, cousine. It is not, says Brunot, the 
mute e, but the different pronunciation, cousin (nasal) and cousine 
(not nasal), that marks the difference. On page 21 of the grammar 
we find ‘On forme le pluriel en ajoutant une s au singulier.’”’ In 
writing, but not in speaking, says Brunot. On the same page the 
grammar says that the plural s is pronounced only in liaison before 
a vowel. Brunot remarks that not s but z is pronounced. “Sept 
noms en ow font leur pluriel en oux” says the grammar on page 22. 
In writing, not in pronunciation, says Brunot. On page 72 the 
grammar says that possessive adjectives indicate possession. 
Brunot remarks that this is not true in “O mon Dieu.’”’ How then 
would he state the rule? On page 99 che grammar gives the rule: 
“Quand le sujet supporte l’action, on dit que le verbe est a la 
voix passive.”’ Brunot twists the meaning of supporter and ridicules 
the grammar with the example: “Il a été trompé par sa femme.”’ 
“Le mari recoit l’action. Faut-il qu’il la supporte?”’ says Brunot. 
This sort of criticism is unworthy of a serious grammarian. On 
pages 197-198, the grammar states that me... que is a substitute 
for seulement. Brunot says that this is not true, that ne... que 
is negative and seulement is affirmative. These points, to which 
Brunot gives a great deal of space, are not important nor worthy 
of the space devoted to them, and by eliminating them he might 
well have made his book smaller and his criticisms more effective. 


Not only does Brunot seize upon small points unworthy of 
his attention, but he is too technical and draws too fine distinctions 
in matters of more consequence. On page 5 the grammar says: 
“Le signe x correspond a kg dans excés.”’ This is the sound of xc, 
not of x alone, says Brunot. On page 28 the grammar states that 
in “c’était un Espagnol” and “il y eut un fort orage,” the noun 
that follows is the real subject. Brunot denies this, saying that 
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“Un Espagnol était” and ‘“‘Un fort orage eut”’ have no sense. Is 
he not being too technical and taking too literally the statement of 
the grammar? On page 29 we find in the grammar that the noun 
“compléte le sens du verbe passif, en indiquant la personne ou la 
chose par laquelle l’action est faite.”” Brunot says this is not true 
in “Elle est attribuée 4 l’Académie”’ and “‘Ses cendres ont été jetées 
au vent.” Obviously the grammar meant to say “when preceded 
by par or de,’ but neglected to do so. Brunot seizes upon this 
technicality to make out of nothing at all a major issue. On page 
36 of the grammar we find ‘‘Précédé de la préposition de, l’article 
défini peut indiquer une partie d’un objet.”” The meaning of the 
grammar is obvious, but Brunot seizes upon the poor wording of 
the sentence to declare that the statement implies that the article 
is the partitive, whereas the partitive is de plus the article. On 
page 47 the grammar says that the stressed form of the pronoun 
is obligatory when the pronoun is the complement of the verb 
understood: ‘‘Qui a-t-il-demandé? ... Toi.’’ Brunot says that tot 
is not the complement of a verb understood, for if we express the 
verb, the object is te, not tot. Brunot is again resorting to tech- 
nicalities that get him nowhere. On page 52 of the grammar we 
find that the possessive pronoun indicates the possessive relation- 
ship between a person or thing and the person or thing to which 
they belong. Brunot says that this is not true in ‘““Ma mort suivra 
de prés la tienne.” On page 73 the grammar says that the definite 
article often replaces the possessive adjective, as in ‘‘Elle a tendu 
la main.’”’ Brunot, not satisfied with this rule, asks why the gram- 
mar does not explain why we say “‘Il leva la téte,” but “‘Il éta 
son chapeau.” Brunot makes no attempt to explain the difficulty 
himself, and we doubt if he or any one else could do so. Throughout 
his book, Brunot gives unusual exceptions whenever possible to 
the rules given by the grammar, seeking to leave the impression 
that he has thereby disproved the rule. If exceptions disproved 
rules, very few rules would find a place in our grammars. Brunot 
criticizes the grammar for not including in the conjugations of 
verbs such double compounds as j’ai eu regu. Such forms are 
rarely included in grammars, for they are not generally accepted 
in good usage, and I venture to say that Brunot would have cen- 
sured the grammar severely if it had given them recognition. On 
page 201-202 the grammar says that certain participles, as at- 
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tendu and excepté, may be used as prepositions. Brunot asks why, 
then, these words were classed with the participles that by ex- 
ception do not agree (page 179). We see no contradiction in this; 
a participle used as a preposition is both a participle and a preposi- 
tion, and can rightly be called either. On page 212 the grammar ex- 
plains a proposition incise as a clause “‘placée dans le courant d’une 
phrase, mais sans aucun lien grammatical avec les autres termes de 
la phrase.”’ Brunot maintains that according to this definition, in 
the sentence “‘Allons, faites donner la garde, cria-t-il,” cria-t-al is 
not incise, because it is not ‘‘placée dans le courant d’une phrase.” 
Such technicalities as those cited above are not impressive and 
decidedly weaken the force of Brunot’s arguments. 

Perhaps because of the haste with which Brunot wrote, and 
possibly because he was motivated to a considerable degree by 
personal prejudices, a certain number of errors found their way 
into his book. He opens his criticism by ridiculing the Academy 
grammar’s definition of grammar as the art of speaking and writing 
correctly. Certainly grammar is as much an art as a science, and 
it is defined as both in most dictionaries. Brunot ridicules the gram- 
mar for saying, on page 3, that the lips and tongue vary vowel 
quality. He declares that the opening of the mouth is a factor. But 
does not this amount to virtually the same thing, since opening the 
mouth is a means of varying the opening between the lips, and 
between the tongue and palate? On page 34 the grammar says in 
one paragraph that a complementary noun follows the noun that 
it completes, as in “La crainte de la mort.” It then goes on in a 
separate paragraph to discuss the position of a noun used in the 
vocative case. Brunot unjustly links these two paragraphs, and 
claims that the grammar calls the vocative noun a complement. 
On page 36 the grammar gives as examples of the partitive con- 
struction “‘Donnez-moi de l’argent,”’ and “Il a mangé des fruits.” 
Brunot declares that neither of these is the partitive construction, 
because in neither case does the noun indicate a part of a whole. 
Brunot is certainly wrong if we can accept the explanation of the 
partitive construction given in most authoritative grammars. On 
page 57 the grammar states that qui, que, quoi and dont are invari- 
able when used as relative pronouns. Brunot says that all of them 


except dont are variable forms of gui. He deliberately uses “‘in- 


variable” in a different sense from that of the grammar, and his 
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argument is entirely beside the point. On page 60 the grammar ex- 
plains that “Les pronoms interrogatifs représentent la personne 
ou la chose au sujet de laquelle on pose une question, et dont le 
nom est présent 4 l’esprit de celui qui interroge. ... Lequel de 
ces spectacles sera le plus intéressant?”’ Brunot remarks “‘Lequel 
ne représente pas 4 proprement parler spectacles [note the plural], 
puisque ce mot est énoncé.”’ Obviously Jequel, a singular pronoun, 
does not represent spectacles, a plural noun. It represents instead 
spectacle, singular, which is ‘‘présent 4 l’esprit de celui qui inter- 
roge,”’ as the grammar correctly explains. 

On page 64 the grammar makes an error which escapes Brunot’s 
observation. It says, “‘Le pronom certain [note singular form] est 
toujours masculin pluriel: Certains passent leur vie 4 espérer.” 
It is curious that this real self-contradiction should have passed 
Brunot’s notice, when in his eagerness he made so many less valid 
criticisms. In an observation on the passive voice, outlined in the 
grammar on page 123, Brunot makes the curious mistake of calling 
est jouée the passive voice in the sentence ‘Vous arrivez trop tard, 
ouverture est jouée.”’ This is instead an example of the past 
participle used as an adjective. On page 177 the grammar explains 
“En cherchant vous trouverez (a la condition de chercher, si vous 
cherchez). “Brunot’s remark is ‘‘I] semble que en cherchant marque 
le moyen par lequel on trouvera plutét que la condition... .” 
It seems to us that this is no more true than what the grammar 
says; both are right. The criticism is therefore uncalled for. On 
page 213 the grammar calls the subordinate clause in “‘I] a réussi 
parce qu’il a travaillé’”’ a ‘‘proposition circonstancielle.”” Brunot 
says that a causal clause can not be ‘‘circonstancielle.”” Le Petit 
Larousse says ‘‘Complément circonstanciel—mot qui compleéte le 
sens du verbe en y ajoutant une circonstance de lieu, de temps, de 
maniére de cause, etc.’’ It then defines ‘‘Proposition circonstancielle 
—celle qui, dans la phrase, remplit la méme fonction de complé- 
ment circonstanciel.”’ 

Our personal conviction, then, after reviewing the two volumes 
written in criticism of the Academy grammar, is that they are not 
very much better than the grammar which they criticize. Baudry 
de Saunier, although his book is very poor from the grammatical 
standpoint, at least has written an entertaining work. Further- 
more his criticisms are constructive; in nearly all cases where he 
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is not satisfied with the rule given by the grammar, he offers what 
he considers a better one. Brunot is entirely destructive in his 
criticisms; scarcely ever, after he has demolished a rule given by 
the grammar, does he have the courage to offer a better one. 
After the publication of the French Academy grammar the world 
held in very low esteem the grammatical accomplishments of the 
“Forty Immortals.” It may also be justified in holding in equally 
low esteem the ability and sincerity of the Academy grammar’s 
two outstanding critics. 


WALTER T. Puitiips and LEONARD MESSIER 


State Teacher’s College, 
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Rate and Quantity in the First Year's 
Extensive Reading in College French 


XTENSIVE reading with a careful accounting on report- 

sheets designed for the purpose has had a definite place in 
the program of the College Department of Romance Languages in 
the University of Chicago for a number of years. The Chairman 
of this Department, Professor O. F. Bond, assisted by the author 
of this article, has lately completed a study and tabulation of the 
individual readings and reportage in first-year French, covering the 
five years from 1927 to 1932. In these five years 541 students in 
French 101, 102, and 103 (by which the initial year is designated 
under the quarter system) read outside of class or “extensively” 
and reported on 769,093 pages of French, embracing 1083 titles 
and 570 authors. 

The material studied and tabulated offers a considerable range 
of topics for discussion and, we hope, some valuable suggestions. 
It is the aim of this article to present certain facts brought to light 
concerning Rate and Quantity in these first years’ readings in 
French, and some of the things these facts seem to imply. 

The distribution of the total mass of material read and reported 
year by year and quarter by quarter is as follows: 


TABLE I 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF EXTENSIVE READING, TAKEN BY QUARTER AND YEAR, 
1927/1932 




















Year Course 101 Course 102 Course 103 Total 
1927-28 20,029 84,578 80,479 185,086 
1928-29 10,306 44,294 68,911 123,511 
1929-30 24,041 53,496 91,352 168 ,889 
1930-31 24,700 51,526 65,160 141,386 
1931-32 21,784 58 , 240 70,197 150,221 

Grand Total 100 , 860 292,134 376,099 769 ,093 














Keeping in mind that 541 students participated in the reading 
program during the entire period represented in the table above, 
but also remembering that the number participating at any one 
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time varied, naturally, by year and quarter, we are able to make the 
following statements: 


1. That the annual average for the first-year sequence (courses 
101-102-103), the total group considered, was 153,819 pages. 


2. That the average reading by quarters in the average year 
showed 20,172 pages for 101 (first quarter), 58,427 pages for 102 
(second quarter), and 75,220 pages for 103 (third quarter). 

3. That the total average amount of reading per student per 
year was 1421 pages (assuming that a// 541 students completed 
the three-quarter sequence). 

Several of the most significant questions that confront us on 
examining the table above and the statements just made concern 
the distribution of reading through the three quarters of a typical 
year. 

What amount of the whole year’s reading can a student do in 
his first struggling quarter? What may be said to be his rate of 
acceleration as his first year of French progresses? When does he 
seem to fall into his stride? 

Masses of bulky figures are rather confusing at times. We can 
get a far clearer picture much more quickly, for example, if we re- 
make the table given above by substituting percentages for num- 
bers of pages read from quarter to quarter in the succeeding years. 
If we assume that the mass of reading reported in a given year 
represents a unit of 100 per cent, we may translate the first table 
into the following terms: 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL EXTENSIVE READING, TAKEN BY 
QUARTER AND YEAR, 1927/1932 























Year 101 102 103 
% % % 
1927-28 11 46 43 
1928-29 8 36 56 
1929-30 14 32 54 
1930-31 17 37 46 
1931-32 14 39 47 
Averages 13 38 49 
| il 
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Dividing the first college year in French into its three seasonal 
quarters, we note that in the average year about one-eighth of the 
reading is accomplished in the Autumn Quarter (course 101), 
about three-eighths in the Winter Quarter (course 102), and that 
the remainder, or four-eighths, is done in the Spring Quarter (course 
103). 

The most striking and interesting fact revealed is that the 
average student accomplishes half of all his reading in the last third 
of the college year. If we think of this same college year as compris- 
ing two semesters, as it does in most institutions, instead of three 
quarters, our data show that roughly only five-sixteenths of the 
average student’s reading is accounted for in the first semester, 
while the remaining eleven-sixteenths is covered in the second 
semester. 

May we say that we regard this rather jerky rate of quarterly 
acceleration as an ideal? Basing our conclusions on a careful con- 
sideration of the five years of reading that we have studied, we 
believe that we may. In laying out a course for the first year of 
college French which provides, let us say, for 2000 pages of ex- 
tensive reading, we think that the ratio presented above will 
prove a fairly true pattern of what may be expected in the progress 
of the year. 

This ratio substantiates the common assertion that the student 
learns to read by reading. In the first quarter he gropes haltingly, 
but he persists. His contact with his instructor and his daily in- 
tensive reading in class acquaint him with the titles of a dozen or 
more simple reading texts. This material, though simple, need not 
be dull. Indeed, it has no right to be so; the vital need is that the 
essential vocabulary of a new language cross and recross his con- 
sciousness while he pursues a story that interests him, related in 
a style that is good, clear and simple. His recognition-vocabulary, 
meagre at first, begins to add volume as a rolling snowball does. 
He feels a growing power, he sees some future in his efforts, and he 
is further spurred on by the knowledge that his classmates are 
forging ahead at his side. 

The second quarter seems to be in some respects the most criti- 
cal of the three. It is here, in the middle of the year, or at about the 
time the first semester closes and the second begins, that reading 
adjustment apparently takes place. The first strangeness of the 
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new language is past; the sounds of French begin already to have 
a more familiar ring; and already a dozen to twenty words with 
which the student is familiar add friendly encouragement to each 
new page that he encounters. 

It may seem to the critical observer that the spurt here in the 
middle of the year is too sudden. In a certain measure this may be 
true; it is difficult to say. It is certain that the jump from the 13 
per cent of the total reading in our French 101 courses, to the 38 
per cent indicated in our French 102 courses, is a wide one. If we 
attempt to study and compare individual classes, section by section 
and quarter by quarter, through the five-year period being con- 
sidered, we find little that is significant because of varying con- 
ditions of instruction, student calibre and numbers enrolled—ele- 
ments too fluid for the measuring-stick. 

The observer may now suggest that this sudden spurt forward 
at about the middle of the year might be attributed to a sudden 
influx of well-prepared students with entrance credits from other 
schools. There are generally a few such new students in the French 
102 sections at the beginning of the Winter Quarter, and more with 
two units of entrance credit from the high schools who enter the 
French 103 sections in the Spring Quarter. Their influence on the 
total picture must be considered. 

Of the total of 541 cases here studied, 193 were ‘‘continuants.”’ 
That is to say, 193 students carried out the year’s logical sequence 
of three quarters in French without a break. Let us compare the 
results obtained for this control group of 193 with those obtained 
for the whole group studied: 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF PAGES READ PER STUDENT PER QUARTER FOR THE FIVE-YEAR 
Perrop, ALL STUDENTS INCLUDED (STUDENTS FROM OTHER SCHOOLS, 
Non-CONTINUANTS, AND THE CONTROL GROUP OF CONTINUANTS) 








Course | 101 | 102 | 103 | Total 
| } 
Number of students | 348 | 366 | 356 
Average number of pages read | 287 | 798 | 1056 | 2141 





It is obvious from these two sets of data that while the entry 
of students from other schools as the year progressed may well 
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TABLE IV 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF PAGES READ PER STUDENT PER QUARTER FOR THE FIVE-YEAR 
PERIOD IN THE CONTROL GROUP ALONE 














Course | 101 | 102 103 Total 
SP SE OD foeeetoe Se | 
Number of students | 191 | 191 191 
Average number of pages read | 294 | 825 1087 2206 





have influenced the picture, their arrival did not enhance it; the 
control group maintains quarterly and annual averages well in 
advance of those for the total group including one- or two-unit 
entrants. Note in Table IV the typical ratio, 1-3-4. Can we not 
say, then, that our control group consistently sets the pace year by 
year for the group as a whole? 

Careful examination of the material read indicates that the 
gap between the accomplishment of the first part of the year and 
that of the middle of the year, if it is an unnatural gap, may be 
reduced in time by further attention to the problem of graded ma- 
terial in reading. 

Until the fifth year of our study (1932-33) we had no graded 
material based on the Vander Beke French Word Book. And yet, 
referring to Tables I and II, we note that in the fifth year, in which 
considerable graded material was used at the outset the results 
obtained were not strikingly better. It seems probable, however, 
that we may attain a smoother, more continuous development in 
the first half of the year’s reading by shortening the period of read- 
ing in texts with graded vocabulary, or by offering our students a 
better quality of reading material, with the grading more carefully 
developed. 

It is clear that a student who has reached the middle of the 
year should not be encouraged to read on and on in pages that do 
not offer increasing variety in vocabulary. On the other hand, he 
needs a little watchful guidance here to make sure that he does not 
go beyond his depth and plunge suddenly into a sea of “literature.”’ 
The average student has heard something of the glories of the 
French Classics and of the vigor of French Realism that came 
later. And many students, aware of their growing power, develop 
a reach that is still far beyond their grasp. Some need to be held 
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down yet a while to material in which simplicity and clarity are 
dominant, combined with a genuine appeal. 

Since the amount of reading accomplished on the average in 
the third quarter of the first year equals the combined amount 
read in the first two quarters, it may well be said that it is in the 
third quarter, or the latter part of the second semester, that the 
student falls into his stride. 

The remarkable progress of these final weeks of the college 
year indicates that the student has moved forward easily, pleas- 
antly, and profitably as well. Otherwise he would not have ex- 
panded quantitatively; indeed, he might not have expanded at 
all. The increasing ease with which he reads, and his rapidly wid- 
ening reading experience in these last months of the year are the 
reward for all the efforts of the months that went before. The 
clumsiness and the downright drudgery of his first attempts, the 
irksome limitations in the choice of his earlier reading material, 
and the pain of the first slow labor through the pages—all that is 
past. Before him lies the rich field, wide and deep, of all French 
literature. 

DuRBIN ROWLAND 


The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Recent Developments in the Study of Modern 
Foreign Language Problems* 


HEN the Modern Foreign Language Study was initiated in 

1925, it was predicted that the importance of the enterprise 
would lie, not so much in what might be accomplished in the 
three-year period allotted to it, as in the long line of investigations 
and researches it would inevitably inaugurate. This prediction has 
been amply borne out. When I was asked to prepare for the Decem- 
ber, 1931 issue of the American Educational Research Quarterly 
(a publication dealing with the psychology of school subjects) a 
review of the psychological and experimental literature on the 
foreign languages, especially for the preceding three years, I found 
two hundred entries. Moreover these represented a selection from 
upwards of four hundred studies, all of which might have been 
listed but could not be included because of limitations of space. 
Several of my colleagues in educational psychology wrote to ex- 
press their amazement at the experimental activity that was evi- 
denced, greater perhaps than in any other of the school subjects. 
The continuation of the annotated bibliography of modern lan- 
guage methodology by Buchanan and MacPhee, prepared by Cole- 
man for the Committee on Modern Language Teaching and pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, contains upwards of 570 
abstracts, largely products of the years 1927-32. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study has evidently been more 
provocative of experimentation and discussion than its predecessor, 
the Classical Investigation. The failure of the Classical Investiga- 
tion to publish Part 11 has made it less fruitful in promoting investi- 
gation than it might have been. I say this with some feeling because 
I carried out four studies for the Classical Investigation, only one 
of which—the French Wordbook—was ever published. And as for 
the Wordbook, I saw to the publication of it myself. The other 
studies are buried in some unknown graveyard, though I still think 
they were worthy of a better fate. 

The Committee on Investigation of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study was clearly conscious that it would be expected not to 


* A paper presented before the American Association of Teachers of German at 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27, 1933. 
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solve but at least to contribute to the solution of seven fundamental 
practical questions: 

1. Who should and who should not study a foreign language? 

2. At what age should the study of a foreign language be begun? 

3. How long should it be continued, to yield profitable and 
worth-while returns? 

4. What should be the specific objectives of a two-year course, 
since 85 per cent or more of pupils study a language for two years 
or less? 

5. What should the curriculum content of the two-year course 
be? 

6. What methods are most effective in realizing the objectives 
of the two-year course? 

7. What standards of achievement may be expected and how 
should they be expressed? 

These are the questions which everyone recognizes as fundamental 
and as questions on which there are still wide differences of opinion 
even among language teachers themselves. Their solution, then, 
must, in the last analysis, rest upon adequate experimentation. 

What contributions have been made in recent years touching 
these matters? 

1. A volume of the Study was devoted to summarizing present- 


day knowledge concerning the prediction of achievement in foreign 


languages by means of general intelligence tests, general scholar- 
ship ratings in entrance examinations or high school records, exam- 
inations or high school records in specific subjects, such as English, 
special prognosis tests, and previous performances in foreign lan- 
guage courses. The general conclusion was reached that while each 
of the various criteria contributed something of value for prediction 
and classification, none of them alone was adequate for individual 
prediction, nor could any combination of criteria in team be found 
that did not have too large an error for sufficiently accurate individ- 
ual prognosis. There seemed no escape from a trial period, wasteful 
though this might be. It is to be said that the studies reported in 
the volume represent the most concerted attack so far made on the 
important problem of prognosis in any subject, and it is to the 
credit of the modern foreign language group that we can now more 
accurately forecast success or failure in advance in foreign language 
work than in any other subject or group of subjects. The high- 
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water mark was reached in the test assembled by Symonds. No 
less than sixteen studies are listed since 1928, indicating the con- 
tinued interest in the problem. 

Symonds has given further data for his prognosis test, showing 
validity coefficients of .71 based on the correlations between scores 
in the prognosis test and scores in achievement tests. Coefficients 
of this magnitude are rare, and show that the test provides a 
“very satisfactory and useful prediction.’’ Symonds suggests that 
“As an actual measure of ability to learn a foreign language, it is 
probable that the relationship is higher than the correlations would 
indicate. It is the writer’s [Symonds’s] belief that the prognosis 
tests give an almost perfect measure of ability to learn a foreign 
language, which does not show in the correlations of .60 or .70 be- 
cause so many other factors besides ability enter into final achieve- 
ment.”’ Prognosis tests are a better basis for prediction than the 
correlation figuresshow, for these reasons: (1) Neither the prognosis 
tests nor the achievement tests are perfectly reliable. (2) Pupils 
who dropped the language before the end of the year and who us- 
ually make low scores both on the prognosis test and the achieve- 
ment test are not included in the correlations. (3) Achievement at 


the end of the year is conditioned by other factors than ability, 
such as studiousness, school attitude, outside activities, interest, 
and the like.” 


With a prognosis test of such validity and reliability, coupled 
with intelligence ratings and available indices of school attitude 
from previous performances, it is evident that better selection 
and sectioning is now more possible than in any other field of 
work. 

2. The modern foreign languages as instruments of instruction 
present a unique problem for the curriculum-maker in that they 
may be placed early or relatively late, with the widest difference 
of opinion even among language teachers as to the best and most 
appropriate time for learning. The problem is so complicated by 
objectives, intelligence levels, methods, and the relative value of 
languages in comparison with subjects which they replace or by 
which they are replaced, that an unambiguous answer seems almost 
an impossibility. Four recent studies compare achievements at 
different ages. Thorndike, on a basis of extensive experiments in 
learning Esperanto by adolescents and adults in which pupils nine 
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to eighteen years old in a good private school, having twice as much 
class study as a group thirty-five years old and over (and more than 
twice as much home study, if they did not shirk their assignments), 
gained little more than half as much, maintains: ‘‘We are con- 
vinced that the gain made in fifty, or one hundred, or five hundred 
hours of study of French, or German, or Spanish, or Italian by a 
group of any age from twenty to forty will be greater than the gain 
made by a group aged eight or ten or twelve of equal native capac- 
ity.”’ Thorndike is careful to point out that oral-aural skills were 
not measured in the tests used which leaves an important matter 
still open. 

Similarly, Frazer and Crawford compared, on a basis of achieve- 
ment scores on the Stanford Spanish tests, the progress of four 
groups of students: a beginning or first-semester class in a junior 
high school, an evening high-school adult class, a third-semester 
high-school class, and a corresponding adult class, all four groups 
being taught by the same teacher. The results were uniformly and 
strikingly in favor of the adult groups, in spite of the five class 
meetings per week for the junior high-school groups as contrasted 
with three and two meetings per week, respectively, for the adults. 
The total time was, however, the same, since the adult class meet- 
ings were longer. In the interpretation of the results, the authors 
suggest that the superior achievement of the adults may be due 
in part to their greater mental and social maturity, in part to 
their greater seriousness of purpose, and in part to the fact that 
they may have studied more at home. The writers point out that 
while their study would tend to discourage the policy of moving 
the learning of foreign languages down lower in the grades and to 
encourage the policy of making language instruction available to 
adults, if the foreign languages can be shown to meet life’s needs 
better than other studies, we should still be justified in teaching 
languages in the junior high school even though the same effort 
would produce better results in adult years. Steindorff, on the 
other hand, reports that, ‘‘So far as this particular school is con- 
cerned, a foreign language may be begun in the seventh grade as 
successfully as in the eighth or ninth grade.’”’ Only twenty-one 
pupils were involved in this study and they were above the aver- 
age in intelligence. 

Cheydleur, in his “Experiment in Adult Learning of French 
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at the Madison, Wisconsin, Vocational School,’’ compared the 
scores of 39 adults in French I and 32 in French II with the estab- 
lished norms for the American Council Alpha Tests. The composite 
percentile ranks of the 39 adults in French I were all except three 
above the standard norms for one semester in high school and 21 
were above the norms for one semester in college. Similarly in 
French IT, all the adults were above the two semester high-school 
norms and 20 out of 32 above the two semester college norms. 

While such results as these do not answer the question as to 
when the study of modern languages should be begun, they do 
show pretty definitely that if it is desirable to do so, adults can 
acquire a foreign language as easily as in earlier years. For ages 
there has been an almost universal belief that the capacity to 
learn increased steadily up to the teens and then began to decline. 
More careful experimentation has shown that the capacity to 
learn increases up to maturity and then remains approximately 
constant until the onset of old age. The widespread belief that the 
best time to learn a foreign language is in early youth rests on a 
pretty insecure foundation. Incapacity has, perhaps, been con- 
fused with unwillingness and irksomeness. 

3. The length of time a language should be continued, to yield 
worth-while returns, is a difficult problem. The increase in the num- 
ber of school subjects and the competition between them for a 
place in the curricular sun has brought about restrictions in the 
length of time that can be given to any one, with the result that 
we have everywhere a smattering without mastery. Statistical 
studies show that 85 per cent of the students who begin a language 
in school pursue it for two years or less. When I studied Latin, 
more years ago than I like now to recall, it never occurred to me 
that I could drop it at the end of two years and expect any returns 
or surrender values. Now this is the accepted thing in Latin and 
in the modern languages. 

The doctrine advocated by the Classical Investigation, that 
even a one-year course in Latin is worth while and should be en- 
couraged, I disbelieve in heartily. To accept without more vigorous 
protest the two-year standard as an acceptable minimum seems 
to be doubtful wisdom for foreign languages. Even when university 
men discuss the relative values of school subjects which they have 
pursued, they are quite likely to question the time they have 
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spent on the foreign languages, since the skills they once seemed 
to possess appear to have been lost. They often attribute this 


inevitable loss to the nature or quality of instruction they have 
received, overlooking the fact that in most instances the study 
was pursued for too short a time to secure requisite mastery and 
automaticity, and also to the fact that they have failed to keep 
the language habits alive by judicious exercise now and then. 
They expect them to withstand the processes of fading and decay 
much as the habits of swimming or skating. Just what should be 
an acceptable minimum is, of course, difficult to state, for it will 
vary with so many conditions, but I for one deplore as an education- 
al misfortune the drift in the last two decades toward a two- 
year standard so far as the foreign languages are concerned. 

It would seem appropriate here to call your attention to the 
fact that Buswell, in his “Laboratory Study of the Reading of 
Modern Foreign Languages,” established that of the nearly 200 
cases examined, there was none where the median student in a 
second-year group closely approached the maturity of reading 
habits shown by the expert group used for comparative pur- 
poses. Buswell would lead us to believe, however, that by a more 
careful selection of students and a revision of methods this reading 
maturity might be reached in two years of study. To secure from 
foreign languages the real educational values they can give re- 
quires for most of us a longer period of time. It seems to me it 
would be the better part of wisdom to insist frankly that this is 
so. To fall back on problematical disciplinary values when an 
ability to read with some ease and enjoyment is not attained is a 
process of Freudian rationalization of doubtful warrant. 

4. Perhaps the major recommendation of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study (though really not a major contribution) was 
the reinsistence on ability to read with enjoyment as the primary 
objective of foreign language study in our country. While this 
was in substance only a restatement of the objective posited by 
the Committee of Twelve in 1898, it has been provocative of 
wordy wars by Mercier, Price, and others. The lay reader of this 
controversial literature can not help but feel that the quarrel over 
the reading objective is not over the objective itself but over the 
methods by which it can best be realized. It is unthinkable that 
serious students of the problem should not recognize that, in the 
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words of the new syllabus for New York City High Schools, “The 
chief aim shall be to develop to the point of enjoyment the ability 
to read the foreign language.’ Any other statement for American 
students under American conditions will not withstand critical 
examination. There will be legitimate discussion of methods, but 
as to the objective itself, it seems to me there can be none for the 
two-year course at least. 

The simplification and concreteness of the statement of aims 
is worth while as a basis for selection of curriculum and method. 
There are many who insist that the best way to learn to read a 
language is to speak it first, and who also insist that this pro- 
cedure rests on a sound psychological basis. I, for one, from per- 
sonal experience and from analysis of the psychology involved, 
am a ‘“‘doubting Thomas.” The analysis of the processes involved 
in learning the mother-tongue and the application of this analysis 
forthwith to the learning of a foreign tongue so often made is 
entirely beside the mark. The acquisition of a foreign language 
after the acquisition of the mother tongue is psychologically, 
of course, a process of substituting a new set of symbols or words 
in a more or less well-organized system of language activity al- 
ready more or less well established. For reading purposes the 
symbols are really new only in part, since, for example, in French 
upwards of 43 per cent of the words in the commonest 5000 are 
either identical in English or easily inferred. For oral expression 
and aural comprehension they are almost entirely new. The 
realization of a reading objective has this great advantage, and a 
technique can and will be developed that will utilize it. The ac- 
quisition of ability to read a language with ease and even enjoy- 
ment, with a minimum amount of grammar and with almost no 
ability to speak or understand the language when spoken, is per- 
fectly feasible and has often been demonstrated. It is, of course, 
possible to acquire this ability to read either with an oral-aural 
approach or with the direct approach by reading. The whole 
question becomes, then, one of relative economy between the 
two types of method. Only experiments could actually determine 
which is more economical and effective. Such experiments are 
difficult to set up in any entirely satisfactory and convincing fash- 
ion. This is doubtless the reason for the conflicting results from 
such experiments as have been carried out. 
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It was the keen realization of the conflicting results of the va- 
rious language methods and the opposing claims of their proponents 
that led Professor Cheydleur to investigate for the Committee on 
Modern Language Teaching the results of the reading method as 
exemplified by the “Chicago French Series” in about fifty Ameri- 
can schools and colleges. This series is important as one of the first 
to incorporate the practical findings of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study. Professor Cheydleur now has in preparation for 
publication a report based on his findings, embracing about 2000 
cases for the school level and about the same number of cases for 
the college level. The report will show that in vocabulary, at the 
end of the first year high-school level, 42 out of 47 schools equalled 
or surpassed the national median on the American Council Tests; 
that in grammar the medians of only 7 of these same 47 schools 
are above the national median; and that in silent reading the 
median, the Q3, the Q:, and the mean points are all about 33 per 
cent higher than these same points for the national scores. What- 
ever may be the importance of grammar study in a fully rounded- 
out course over an extended period, it is quite obvious from these 
data that in comparison with the national norms one can acquire 
in the course of two years, by making proper use of the reading 
method, a superior working vocabulary and a superior reading 
knowledge without a mastery of the rules of syntax. 

Furthermore, this investigation shows that in spite of the drop 
in grammar, the composite percentile ranks of the top students, 
under the reading method, when matched with the top students 
of three large cities using the modified direct method, were higher, 
as the following pairs of figures demonstrate (the reading method 
being first and the modified or eclectic method being second): 

Q;= 90.5 in the first and 81.7 in the second 
Median= 81.0 in the first and 73.1 in the second 


Q:=72.2 in the first and 59.8 in the second 
Mean=81.1 in the first and 69.9 in the second 


A little mental arithmetic will show that the average superiority 
of the first over the second at the above critical points is about 10. 
It is not without significance to remind you that serious publishing 
houses like Holt, Heath, Macmillan, and others are bringing out 
new readers, grammars, or simplified texts with the reading ob- 
jective which are based more or less on the word and idiom lists 
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and the West principle of density. The technique for silent reading 
in the foreign languages without recourse to the old translation 
type of method is still to be worked out in all its details, but it 
will be forthcoming. For this reason the experimentum crucis has 
still to be made. 

5. The major contribution of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study will in the long run be found in the word, idiom, syntax, 
and error studies it sponsored or projected. With the word and 
idiom studies, which are still in progress with prospects of being 
carried to completion, foreign language curricula can be made to 
rest on a sounder basis than almost any other subject in the school 
curriculum. Already the influence of the word and idiom studies in 
reflected in syllabi, in the preparation of texts, and in the selection 
of text and teaching material. Evidence of this influence can be 
seen in the foreign language syllabi of various state departments 
of public instruction, such as that of Minnesota; the adoption of 
the reading objective and in general the recommendations of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study; and in the use of the Eddy series 
in cities like Los Angeles. Curricular material in reading and spell- 
ing in English have been radically reconstructed as a result of 
word studies by Thorndike and Horn. While similar applications 
to text materials in the foreign languages when taught to adoles- 
cents are perhaps not so vitally important as in the mother-tongue, 
they will be found worthwhile because of the shortness of the foreign 
language course. Time can not be wasted in the acquisition of non- 
essentials. 

This improvement in the cultural content of such new texts as 
I have seen is evident, though they do not realize the ideal content 
as I conceive it. I often think of the reading content I had in 
German. Here it is: Ahn’s Grammar and Reader, Andersen’s 
(not Grimm’s) ‘‘Mirchen,”’ ‘Undine,’ ‘Wilhelm Tell,” ‘Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans,” ‘Hermann and Dorothea,” and ‘‘Torquato 
Tasso.”’ That I could get from such a selection a very good picture 
of German history, literature, cultural life, and civilization is not 
at all likely. The classical tradition in such a selection is very 
evident. I could make a much better selection now for my purposes, 
and for those of the many who are like me in their needs and inter- 
ests in a foreign tongue. Some day someone of genius will write a 
story of German history, life and civilization, challenging in inter- 
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est and adapted in vocabulary and sentence structure for the use 
of students who wish to combine the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the language with a knowledge of German life. There may be 
such a story now, but I have not seen it or heard of its use. In my 
judgment it would be far better than the literary texts edited for 
school use. The teacher and editor skilled in the language and cap- 
able of literary appreciation does not fully realize that the element 
of literary appreciation by the ordinary or garden variety of student 
is pretty negligible. A literary masterpiece used as a linguistic 
exercise is of doubtful pedagogical value and, I sometimes think, 
from the point of view of literary appreciation, a pedagogical crime. 

6. The problem of method has played a large réle in the foreign 
languages. From the days of Viétor and Franke there has accumu- 
lated a voluminous literature, much of which I have of course not 
read, but I have read enough to realize that while it bulks large in 
methodology and Herbartian and Wundtian psychology, matters 
of objective and content are relatively neglected, even in English 
and American discussions. The disciplinary tradition could appar- 
ently not be escaped, in spite of the reaction against it out of 
which the reform movement arose. But to discuss method without 
prior agreement on objectives and content can not get one very far. 
This seems obvious enough perhaps, but I have read hundreds of 
pages on language method without reference to either. The four- 
fold objective appears to be assumed as legitimate and realizable; 
and as for content, use of literary masterpieces, after the first 
halting steps have been taken, has been almost universal. Method, 
however, will be the last thing to be genuinely cleared up after 
many other prior considerations are settled. I pass this problem by 
with this general comment, as it is largely outside my own field 
of interest, and certainly one in which I have no competence. 

7. When Ruch and Stoddard in 1927 published their volume 
on “Tests and Measurements in High School Instruction,’’ the first 
to deal specifically with measurements in high school, they stated 
that “‘measurement in French and Spanish is in a state of flux. 
The test materials now available for the high-school teacher are 
few in number and rather narrow in scope.”’ Had they written two 
years later, they would have noted that there are more test bat- 
teries and special tests in the modern foreign languages than in 
any other of the secondary school subjects. By 1928 there were at 
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least four well-standardized batteries—the American Council Alpha 
Tests in French, German, and Spanish; the American Council 
Beta Tests, in French and Spanish; the Columbia Research Bureau 
Tests in French, German, and Spanish; and the Iowa Placement 
Examinations in French and Spanish—and in addition tests of 
various special abilities by Cheydleur, Ford, and Hicks, Van 
Wagenen and Paterson, Twiggs, Buchanan, Rogers, and Contreras, 
Broom and Kaulfers. New tests since 1928 include the Broom- 
Brown Silent Reading Test in French, the Sammartino-Krause 
French Tests, the Stanford Spanish Tests by Espinosa and Kelley, 
and the oral-aural tests by Seibert and Wood and by Lundeborg 
and Tharp. Others, designed for use at the college level particular- 
ly, have been developed by the Cooperative Test Service and by 
the Committee on Modern Language Teaching. 

Granting that these tests fall short of giving perfect measure- 
ments, it has at any rate been pretty convincingly shown that they 
are more valid and reliable than the subjective measurements they 
replace or are designed to replace. This is all that those of us who 
are interested in them would claim. Ability to read the foreign 
languages can be measured reasonably well, ability to write lesssatis- 
factorily, though the composition scales are demonstrably a step 
forward, and ability to understand a language when spoken still 
less satisfactorily. The Seibert-Wood test for French does not seem 
to stand up. Two new tests—the Bryn Mawr test for French and 
the Lundeborg-Tharp audition test—have been through several 
experimental editions and the former has recently been published. 
Their real value has still to be determined. While some steps have 
thus been taken toward measurement of aural comprehension and 
pronunciation, there is nothing to report in measuring fluency and 
accuracy in oral composition. So there is still much to be done, 
while the laborers are few. 

The development of standardized tests and testing techniques 
to secure greater objectivity, reliability, and comparability led in- 
evitably to the application of the same methods in the preparation 
of informal classroom tests. I found in canvassing the literature 
fourteen discussions of the values of such tests and the suggestions 
for constructing them. Baker, in her volume on ‘‘The Teaching of 
French,” gives some interesting illustrations of different types of 
informal tests for definite small units of subject-matter. Ruch 
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and Rice in a nation-wide contest in a test-construction selected 
one on the use of the subjunctive in French and two tests in Span- 
ish. Perhaps the most valuable of these suggestions for classroom 
tests is to be found in the new and highly interesting “Syllabus of 
Minima in Modern Foreign Languages for the High Schools of New 
York City.’’ I at least, and perhaps naturally, find it more pro- 
gressive than the likewise new “Syllabus for the High Schools of 
New York State,” with which it is in striking contrast. Not infre- 
quently informal tests are made up and administered with results 
that are disappointing to the teacher. In many cases which have 
come to my attention, the difficulty lies not in the new type of 
examination itself but in the fact that the tests are hastily and 
uncritically constructed, so that while they have the form of the 
new-type examination, they lack its spirit. It takes a good deal of 
time and care to make a really good examination, but it is worth 
while. 

A notable illustration of the use of the new-type examination 
is found in the large experiment conducted by the Education De- 
partment of Ontario last year. New-type middle-school papers 
were prepared in algebra, Canadian history, chemistry, French, 
geometry, physics, and Latin, to be given to candidates who ex- 
pected to write the regular middle-school papers in these subjects. 
The results showed that while the new-type examinations were 
not standardized, but merely informal objective tests using a new- 
type technique, they were considerably more reliable and had a 
higher value for individual measurements than the older type of 
paper. The test in French proved to be somewhat unsatisfactory, 
not in itself but as an examination on prescribed texts, but the 
reliability and validity indices showed that a single test of two 
and a half hours could be developed which would have greater 
reliability and just as high validity as the two old-type examination 
requiring five hours. The cost of reading the new-type examinations 
was conservatively estimated to be about one-fifth the cost of 
reading the old-type examinations. This is an interesting case of 
the invasion of new examination techniques into one of the most 
conservative examination systems. 

In the opening paragraphs of the volume on “Achievement 
Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages,” it was suggested that 
“‘valid, reliable, comprehensive, and administratively feasible tests 
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may be expected to be of permanent value in: (1) Setting standards 
of accomplishment at different levels of training in objective, 
realistic, and comparable terms; (2) Making possible more accurate 
comparisons of attainment in different schools and classes under 
different methods and conditions; (3) Serving as a means of classi- 
fication and placement to secure homogeneity in classes in terms 
of actual achievement in the languages rather than in terms of 
time spent in study; (4) Furnishing instruments of analysis for 
investigation of the effects of varying ages, intelligence levels, 
methods, curricula, and objectives; (5) Diagnosing deficiencies 
and locating them for definite remedial exercises; (6) Defining in 
more specific terms the immediate objectives of instruction.” 

The use of tests for these purposes has already been wider than 
might have been predicted or expected. 

An important outcome of the testing movement has been that 
of a single test for all levels irrespective of time spent in study, to 
secure comparability. Heretofore, the difference between a high 
score on an elementary examination and a low score on an ad- 
vanced examination has been a matter of conjecture. On an all- 
level test it becomes a measurable quantity. The result of adminis- 
tering such tests has been to show the extraordinary conditions of 
malclassification in modern language classes, the necessity of de- 
termining promotions and credits on a basis of actual achievement 
rather than on a basis of time spent in the classroom, and the im- 
portance of a proper placement procedure. 

Many teachers, nct unsympathetic toward tests, react against 
giving the same test to first, second, third, and fourth-year or 
semester students, on the ground that a student should not be 
given a test containing, for example, vocabulary or grammatical 
constructions with which he has not been confronted and could 
not be expected to know. The baleful influence of our percentage 
marking-system, whether we attempt to conceal it by letters, 
numbers, or adjectives, is constantly in evidence in this reaction. 
Given a test in vocabulary or grammar with one hundred items 
each, the fact that a first-year or first-semester student can give 
only thirty of these items correctly has meaning only in terms of 
the norms or standards established for the test. It may be a very 
high score for the amount of training he has received. This seems 
to be a simple fact, but it is extraordinary how resistant teachers 
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are to this conception. I can only attribute it to the percentage 
marking-system. 

More difficult and more important to realize is that that test 
is most valuable and discriminating for measuring achievement 
where fifty per cent of students make a score of fifty per cent right 
—not seventy per cent as a passing mark, or say eighty-five per 
cent as an average mark. For example, a test in vocabulary in 
which the average score for one hundred items is ninety (and I 
have seen such tests), might just as well never be given and never 
scored. It can contribute little or nothing as a measuring device to 
discriminate between the poor, fair, good, or excellent students. In 
my experience, the reaction of solicitous teachers against tests, 
where the average score is fifty, is keener than it is among students. 

Acceptance of the fundamentally sound principle that achieve- 
ment should be measured in other terms than time is found in 
many colleges and universities, and nowhere is it more in evidence 
than in the modern languages. The North Central Association is 
experiencing qualms over the definition of a “‘unit”’ as five hours 
a week for thirty-six weeks. Colleges and universities are increas- 
ingly skeptical of the system of 120 credits as evidence of educa- 
tional achievement. At the University of Wisconsin the Fish cur- 
riculum report went further than any other university has gone 
in its recommendations for entrance, placement, proficiency, and 
achievement examinations. No less than seven types of examina- 
tions were recommended and adopted, though they have not as 
yet been fully carried out. A complete examination system such as 
was projected seems to me fundamentally sound, but its soundness 
is conditioned upon the production of valid and reliable examina- 
tions. Unless such reliable and defensible tests are forthcoming, an 
examination system would break down under accumulating legiti- 
mate criticism. 

While placement test procedures have been carried out in 
various institutions, the most important actual check on the results 
has been made at the University of Wisconsin. Cheydleur made 
preliminary reports of the experiment in 1928, 1931, and 1932, 
and—in unpublished form as yet—of the continuation in 1933. 
No one could read these reports without realizing that placement 
by tests is far superior to placement by the ordinary credit system. 
It will reduce materially the number of failures in the modern 
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languages, which always run abnormally high, and what is perhaps 
more important, permit or compel more able students to work at 
a level where interest and effort are challenged. Time does not 
permit me to canvass this significant experiment in detail, though 
it has attracted wide attention. 

This brief summary of developments indicates experimental 
activity all along the line. The open-mindedness and willingness to 
experiment with their problems shown by so many modern lan- 
guage teachers is one of the fine experiences it has been my good 
fortune to have. Out of the welter of experimentation will come a 
better selection and classification of students, greater definiteness 
of aims, and a sounder and more effective curriculum. And out of 
these improvements, in my judgment, will grow a greater and more 
intelligent appreciation of the value of the study of the modern 
foreign languages as instruments of instruction. 

V. A. C. HENMON 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 








Language Learning As An Activity 


ANGUAGE is universally defined as a means of communica- 
tion, a medium of intercourse. Communication implies a 
social situation, an exchange of ideas, a speaker and a lis- 
tener, or a writer and a reader. Therefore, as foreign language 
teachers, our problem is not how to teach any given amount of 
subject-matter to our students, but how to develop in them the 
ability to express their own thoughts and to comprehend the ideas 
of others through the new medium of exchange. In other words, 
the chief concern of our students, as it was when they gradually 
and almost unconsciously acquired mastery over their native 
tongue, is to achieve the ability to understand, speak, read, and 
write the new language; and not, as too frequently appears to be 
the case, the ability to write a conjugation, recite a list of words, 
repeat a rule, or translate a page of foreign text. This does not 
mean that conjugations, declensions, paradigms, rules, translations 
can safely be eliminated from the program; but it does mean that 
they should be recognized, by the pupils as well as by the teacher, 
as effective learning devices, as shortcuts, perhaps, leading to 
the attainment of our goal, and never as legitimate ends in them- 
selves. 

It is difficult to interest children in the dull routine of acquiring 
abstract, disconnected facts. It has been said that learning for 
learning’s sake is an acquired taste, like the taste for cigarettes, 
strong cheese, or impressionistic painting. It is a mature, adult 
reaction to knowledge. Children are interested in doing things, 
in their own activity. Hence, any learning process that involves 
activity on the part of the child strikes a responsive chord and 
gains, almost automatically, his interest, enthusiasm and co- 
operation. 

A French author has said: “‘One learns a language as a child 
learns a game; it is a form of activity rather than of knowledge.” 
If we accept this psychological principle as a working hypothesis, 
our first problem is to decide what activities a child must engage 
in, to achieve the ability to understand, speak, read and write 
the foreign language. As realists, we are obliged to admit that 
within the limits of a two- or even a four-year course, we cannot 
give our students complete mastery of the language in all its phases. 
We shall recognize the relative importance of his learning to read 
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and understand as compared with his ability to speak and write, 
but we shall maintain the validity of giving him some opportunity 
for self-expression in both speaking and writing, for the sake of 
his own pleasure and satisfaction during the learning process, if not 
for the sake of the ultimate goal of complete mastery which he 
may never attain. 

If we consider our problem from the point of view of abilities 
achieved rather than from the point of view of information ac- 
quired, then we must shift our emphasis from the preparation of 
an assignment, or the recitation of a lesson as such, to the develop- 
ment of power through carrying on, both in and out of class, ac- 
tivities involving the use of the language. 

Again, I ask, what are these activities? Let us take them up in 
order. If our first, if not our most important aim, is to give our 
pupils the ability to understand the spoken language, we must give 
them many opportunities to hear it. We must give them the 
chance to be the audience, to play the rdéle of listener, which is a 
receptive, but never a completely passive réle. At first, it is only 
the teacher who can do the talking. She can begin from the very 
first day with a series of simple monologues, making her meaning 
clear through the use of objects, pictures, gestures, facial expres- 
sions, actions, or by limiting her vocabulary to English cognates 
or words sufficiently similar to English to be readily recognizable 
by beginners. These simple soliloquies can evolve gradually, as 
the class progresses, into the telling of appropriate anecdotes, the 
relating of personal experiences abroad, the reading of short stories, 
the describing of pictures, the giving of illustrated talks with postal 
cards or lantern slides. An always effective means of quickening 
interest in the living language is a talk, given by a native. And 
since aural education is a recognized aim of the course, every 
language laboratory should have a collection of French records, 
to give the pupils the satisfaction of hearing French as it is spoken 
or sung and enjoyed in Paris. The rapidly increasing contact with 
radio programs, foreign films, and news-reels is a tremendous asset 
to the foreign language teacher in creating in her students an 
interest in hearing the language spoken and in arousing the desire 
to understand it better. 

As soon as the students have acquired a working vocabulary 
of their own, they can enjoy the fun of engaging in conversation 
with the teacher and with each other in conducting the routine 
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business of the class. Grammar exercises, vocabulary drills, and 
reading lessons can be transformed into delightful pastimes if 
treated as opportunities to engage in active use of the language, 
instead of as mere lessons to be recited as ends in themselves. 

A grammar exercise may be used as an opportunity for con- 
versation, a vocabulary drill may become a game, and a reading 
lesson may be dramatized and thus used to stimulate a greater 
degree of literary appreciation in both actors and audience. It is 
the joyous activity of the learners, and not any specific amount 
of information that may or may not be acquired, that is vital in 
the learning procedure. 

Let me be even more specific. If a conjugation is to be learned, 
let us not limit ourselves to a senseless chanting of meaningless 
syllables. Just how meaningless conjugations can be is graphically 
illustrated in the case of an American boy who was “exposed”’ 
to French in a boarding-school in Paris. With true European thor- 
oughness and precision, he was taught to conjugate fluently and 
correctly any verb in every tense, but when he used the language 
to express himself, his verb-forms all came out as infinitives. 
Granted that his is an extreme case, it shows the gap that still 
exists in many pupils’ minds between what they learn as a lesson 
in school and any practical application that knowledge might 
have outside of the classroom situation. I often think that lan- 
guage teachers, more than any others, lay themselves open to the 
criticism of just such futile abstractions. And that may be why 
so many people ‘“‘don’t see any use in language study.” Instead of 
perpetuating that time-honored tradition, let us put the verb into 
a significant sentence, and then, either by asking an appropriate 
question, or by setting up a model sentence to be imitated, let 
us create situations in which the pupil must use the verb-form as 
a tool to express thought, as a means of increasing his power of 
self-expression. There may come a time when it seems desirable 
to have conjugations repeated quickly or written rapidly on the 
board as a check-up in review or as a short-cut to the mastery of 
a new form. When this happens, let us make it clear to ourselves 
and to the class, that such a drill has meaning only as it leads to 
a greater degree of fluency in speaking, or a readier comprehension 
in reading. I think that the time for believing in the magic power 
of conjugations or any other isolated grammatical phenomenon 
is past. Our concern must always be vital contact with the living 
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language as it expresses connected thoughts. This will inevitably 
involve emphasis on context, whether it be oral or written. 

Mere oral repetition of forms or formulae is not enough. The 
oral work must be significant, must be based on a specific situa- 
tion. Language learning is largely dependent upon association of 
ideas, and the richer and more varied the associations, the easier 
and pleasanter the learning process. Words, for instance, should 
not be memorized in isolated word-lists, but should be learned 
by repeated and varied experiences, much as a child, or an adult 
in a foreign land, acquires vocabulary. When learning the names 
of fruits, for instance, the learners should see the fruits, handle 
them, ask for them and offer them to each other with appropriate 
expressions of politeness. In learning verbs, the actions should be 
performed in class insofar as practicable. Response to commands, 
or pantomime, can be done either by beginners or by advanced 
students. A child who stands up or frowns or shrugs his shoulders 
or winks at the appropriate stimulus from the teacher or a fellow- 
student reveals his understanding of the verb, and, at the same 
time, teaches it to any of his fellow-students who may not have 
understood the command. A boy who imitates the gesture of 
smoking, playing cards, writing, sewing is called upon to use his 
own imagination and ingenuity in recalling significant words, and 
at the same time, challenges his classmates to recall them. In 
addition, such pantomime may give repeated experience, not only 
with important new verbs, but also with such significant speech- 
patterns as ‘“‘Vous étes en train de , Vous faites semblant de 
, Ayez la bonté de ——.” 

Such pantomimes lead inevitably to simple dramatizations of 
buying and selling, calling on or receiving friends, and so on. Every 
year when teaching a grammar lesson entitled ‘““The Lost Hat” 
the writer contrives to lose her hat somewhere in the classroom so 
successfully that every pupil in the class has a chance to look for 
it, tell where he is looking, and end his fruitless search with the 
formula, “Je l’ai cherché partout; j’ai beau le chercher; je ne peux 
pas le trouver.’’ Upon occasion the search gets so frantic that the 
whole class is simultaneously engaged in looking for the teacher’s 
missing headgear. And some students have refused to leave the 
class until the hat has been found, or rather “‘trouvé.”’ 

With the same purpose in mind, a grammar lesson of several 
days’ duration on “A Box of Candy” reaches its climax with an 
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imaginary trip to a candy-store, where pupils engage in buying 
and selling candy, and, upon leaving the store, offer it to a com- 
panion. Imagine their surprise and delight, upon opening the box, 
to find real candy in it. Thereupon the entire class engages in the 
delightful occupation of “eating candy in French.” Different pupils 
take turns offering it to their classmates with varied formulae 
such as ‘‘Puis-je vous offrir des bonbons? Voulez-vous des bonbons? 
Prenez-en, je vous prie. Servez-vous.”’ And no pupil is allowed to 
accept a piece until he has responded politely and correctly in 
French. Thus the necessary memorizing of certain fixed speech- 
patterns is transformed from a dull lesson in grammar, into a 
delightful and significant activity. 

In connection with oral use of the language, there remain two 
activities which may occasionally be enjoyed as legitimate class- 
room procedures, for which no time could be found if we were 
strictly limited to reciting lessons and completing a definite amount 
of subject-matter. I refer to the occasional singing of songs and 
playing of games. Although we must beware of being too often led 
astray down the by-paths of potential diversions, I sometimes 
wonder whether learning that knowledge of French, German, 
Spanish or Latin may be a means of delightful entertainment or 
pleasure may not be the most vital lesson that our students could 
learn in a two-year course. After all, in the realm of ultimate, 
immeasurable objectives, isn’t the chief value of the study of a 
foreign language the added pleasure that the student may get 
from his familiarity with the language, and eventually through 
that personal satisfaction, a more cuJtivated and profitable use of 
his leisure time? 

If one takes this broader view, one may occasionally devote an 
entire class-hour to the working of a cross-word puzzle, the playing 
of games involving oral use of the language, or the singing of songs, 
without any sense of guilt or feeling that one may be wasting time. 
In lieu of other vital contacts with the language outside of the 
classroom and the school situation, such pastimes as I have men- 
tioned may be our best means of giving a sense of reality to the 
language we are teaching. After all, a language is not just a school 
subject, in the sense that geometry, physics or European history is; 
it is the vital expression of the life of a great nation. In proportion 
as we play and sing and enjoy ourselves in the language, as well 
as read, speak, and study it, we can arrive at a deeper understand- 
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ing and appreciation of the language as well as of the people who 
are creating it. 

Unfortunately, due to obvious lack of time, much of our pre- 
occupation with these types of activity must be relegated to a 
foreign language club. But the broad-minded teacher with a vision 
of the contribution that foreign language study can make to a 
liberal education will recognize their validity and will include them 
in the curriculum whenever possible. 

In summarizing this phase of our program, let me make one 
point clear. We will continue to carry on a great deal of oral work 
in the class, not because we claim that we can teach students to 
speak fluently in two years, or even because we are unwilling to 
relinquish the speaking of the language as one of our primary aims, 
but because it is through speaking himself, and through hearing 
others speak, that the learner can get the most intimate and dy- 
namic contact with the language he is studying; and because the 
activities involving oral use of the language are the most stimulat- 
ing and interesting ones in which he can engage during his lan- 
guage study. 

So much for developing the power to speak and understand. 
Now let us turn to what, for most of us, must be our primary ob- 
jective, namely, developing, in our students, the reading adapta- 
tion, ability to read French at much the same rate and with the 
same degree of understanding and pleasure as English. In this 
connection, let us examine Michael West’s theory of specific prac- 
tice, namely the principle that our students must “learn to read 
by reading.”’ This does not mean by translating, by thumbing the 
dictionary, by lining the texts with English words, by deciphering. 
It means that both in and out of class pupils must read their 
foreign texts, just as they read their English books, for the sake 
of the intrinsic interest in the story itself, and not in order to recite 
it. Their reading should be for the sake of comprehension and not 
for the sake of translation! 

This means, perhaps, a change in textbooks as well as a change 
in teaching techniques. Carrying out such a program consistently 
would necessitate not only very easy readers to begin with, but a 
very gradual increase in vocabulary and difficulty of construction. 
Reading should not be begun until the pupils have a minimum 
essential vocabulary which will enable them to understand their 
first reading assignments without the constant interruption and 
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irritation of meeting unknown words. From then on, the teacher 
can do one of two things; she can either read the new lesson aloud 
to the class before assigning it, simplifying, paraphrasing, explain- 
ing, emphasizing new and significant words as she reads; or else 
she can precede the pupils’ preparation with a complete and ade- 
quate vocabulary drill, teaching all the new words to be met in 
the lesson. Either procedure will enable the pupils to read, under- 
stand and enjoy the passage as a connected story and not just as 
a conglomeration of strange and difficult words to be memorized 
or as an intricate jig-saw puzzle to be solved. 

The preparation of any reading assignment should accomplish 
either one or both of two objectives: namely, it should increase 
the reader’s vocabulary and, through his ever-widening repertoire 
of familiar words, increase his degree of comprehension and his 
rate of reading. The ideal way to learn words is through reading 
experience, by meeting the same words on the printed page so 
often that their meaning becomes clear and is easily retained. But 
because our reading texts and reading courses are not, as yet, com- 
pletely coordinated with reference to vocabulary-building, most 
of our reading will have to be accompanied and supplemented by 
persistent vocabulary drill. 

Such drill should precede as well as follow the preparation of 
the reading assignment. It should precede in order to permit the 
students to recognize and understand all of the new words as they 
read, and thus grasp the meaning of the context as a whole without 
delay or stumbling over individual words; and it should follow 
in order to use the content of the reading matter as a natural point 
of departure around which to center further review, resulting in 
final mastery of the vocabulary. In the drill which precedes, the 
teacher must create context in which to place the new words; 
in the drill which follows, the context is already present in every 
pupil’s mind and interest. It is essential to capitalize on that in- 
terest to lead the student to complete mastery of the words. It is 
one thing to understand words in context; it is quite another to 
recognize them in a new situation or even in isolation. A learner 
cannot be said to know the meaning of a word as a unit of speech 
unless he knows it as a complete entity in and by itself. Hence, 
the need for more systematic, intensive and conscious study of 
words than the incidental learning that takes place during the 
reading process. 
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There are many dynamic ways of helping students to acquire 
a mastery over new words. Since learning words is primarily a 
memorizing process, which, in turn depends on association of ideas, 
the teacher’s task is to provide as rich and varied an association 
with the new words as possible. Provision of such associations will 
involve use of the word in many different contexts so that its 
meaning “‘emerges.”’ The pupil may repeat the word in answering 
questions, completing statements, making up his own sentences 
or by defining the word in the foreign language. Such drill as this 
will have as its objective, not the development of oral fluency, 
but the oral repetition of specific words and speech-patterns. There- 
fore the teacher will not insist upon complete, well-rounded sen- 
tences, but will emphasize rather the quick, spontaneous, auto- 
matic response in repetition of specific words to be learned. 

By calling for synonyms or opposites already familiar, by point- 
ing out derivations from English, Latin, or other languages, by 
calling attention to relationships to other known words in the 
foreign language, the teacher is heiping the student not only to 
increase his vocabulary, but at the same time to improve his tech- 
nique of learning new words. The teacher may require the students 
to write these words in systematic classified lists in their notebooks. 
These lists then furnish the basis for daily reviews and frequent 
tests. The review may be transformed from a dull task into a stim- 
ulating challenge by all sorts of ingenious devices, games, contests, 
pantomimes, impersonations. Verbs may be acted out, nouns may 
be defined, and adverbs and adjectives interpreted in various ways. 
Such drills will involve a great deal of oral work and, because they 
take time, can be indulged in only to develop thorough familiarity 
with the words of greatest range and frequency, which should 
become a part of the learner’s permanent active vocabulary. It 
is these words which become the tools that the reader must use in 
increasing his power to read and interpret the printed page. The 
oral drillis thought of as a process of sharpening the tools in prep- 
aration for reading. 

In order to eliminate the need for translation there must be 
constant insistence upon complete mastery of a minimum essential 
vocabulary. This will involve daily drills and reviews, with fre- 
quent vocabulary tests in which the students must be trained to 
strive for perfect scores. Each student should write a list of all 
the words he has missed in any given vocabulary test, study them 
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and rewrite them on the following day, thus satisfying himself and 
his teacher that he now has adequate command of these essential 
thought-units and is ready to proceed in his reading. Vocabularies 
are to be mastered, not in order to engage in oral activity, not to 
get a passing grade in a vocabulary test, but always in order to 
increase one’s ability to read. In determining which words should 
be retained in the pupil’s permanent vocabulary, the teacher will 
find the French, German and Spanish Word Books published under 
the auspices of the Modern Foreign Language Study extremely 
helpful. 

In addition to the reading that the pupil does in class in order 
to increase his vocabulary range at a steady rate of progress, he 
should be practising reading in a book in which he will meet no 
new words. By reading an easier book than the class text, a book 
in which he meets no difficulties, no “‘linguistic snags,’’ the learner 
has a chance to measure and enjoy his progress and to increase 
his reading rate. As long as the reading texts are simple, easy, in- 
teresting and within their vocabulary range, students respond 
willingly to this challenge. With the appearance of the new-type 
readers, edited on different vocabulary levels, it becomes increas- 
ingly possible to put into the hands of our students stories of in- 
trinsic interest which they can read and enjoy. 

Thus, if one of our aims is to give our pupils the power to read, 
then, obviously, we must offer them many opportunities to engage 
in reading both in and out of class, mot as a means of illustrating 
grammatical principles, nor as a means of improving the use of the 
mother-tongue through translation, but primarily as a means of 
understanding and enjoying the story. In order to emphasize read- 
ing for content, we will adopt adequate testing devices to measure 
comprehension and reading power, sometimes testing compre- 
hension of the prepared lesson, sometimes testing comprehension 
of an unfamiliar passage. In either case, the emphasis will always 
be on the ability to read, understand and interpret the printed page. 

Frequent tests on unfamiliar passages with emphasis on rate 
of reading bring out the desirability of eliminating translation 
and of increasing speed in reading, and impress on the students the 
importance of developing reading power through practice and 
through mastery of vocabularies. This is where the emphasis 
should be, rather than on the knowledge acquired in the prepara- 
tion of any one lesson. 
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Testing devices include questions to be answered in English, 
sentences to be identified as true or false, statements to be com- 
pleted, and multiple-choice exercises. Occasional speed drills will 
stress the importance of concentration and will help to eliminate 
the tendency to translate. They may be administered in various 
ways. The reading of each student may be timed and recorded 
as he finishes, or the group as a whole may be allowed a limited 
lime in which to read a given passage. Before administering such 
tests the teacher should be sure that all the words or at any rate 
all the key-words of the passage are familiar to the students. In 
writing the test the pupil may either be allowed or forbidden to 
refer to the reading passage. In case they are not permitted to 
look back, the teacher must make her test of such a nature that 
she is testing their comprehension of the passage as a whole rather 
than their memory of intricate and insignificant details. The 
students are usually interested in the results they attain in such 
tests, not only in their grades which reveal to them their degree 
of comprehension, but also in their actual reading rate. Knowing 
whether a student is a slow or a rapid reader may give the alert 
teacher an insight into a weak pupil’s learning problems, or may 
make her realize that a quick reader should be stimulated to greater 
efforts in extensive outside reading. 

In addition to the prepared class reading, the supplementary 
outside reading, and the reading tests which I have discussed, 
there are two more activities in connection with reading which 
are a stimulating challenge in themselves, because they too focus 
the attention on growth in power and ability, rather than on 
knowledge. I refer to sight-reading or sight-translation. Through 
the use of these devices, the teacher may speed-up the class work 
by reading ahead in the regular text, or she may supplement the 
class work by using an easier book in which sight-reading is done 
at regular intervals. Either sight-reading or sight-translation re- 
veals individual differences and difficulties and class progress as 
a whole. Both of them might be considered as practice in inference. 
If the passage is being translated, the teacher must either supply 
the meaning of the unknown words, or she must guide the student’s 
thinking so that he can deduce the correct meaning, as he does with 
unfamiliar words that he meets in English; namely, through the 
context, or because of similarity to a word already known in 
English, Latin or some other language, or because of its relation- 
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ship to a known word in the same language. If the passage is being 
read instead of being translated, the teacher should do the reading 
aloud, in order that the understanding of the context may not be 
interrupted by constant correction of mistakes in pronunciation. 
In many cases, the teacher’s inflections may clarify an otherwise 
obscure passage and she can always substitute simple synonyms 
and otherwise elucidate the text with least delay and interruption 
of thought-processes if she is doing the reading. 

From this discussion it will be seen that reading as it is prac- 
tised in learning to read the mother-tongue will be carried on 
constantly both in and out of class. In addition to, or instead of, 
drilling on conjugations or writing endless grammatical exercises, 
the pupils will spend much of their study time and some of their 
class time practising silent reading. 

Even translation, which, in most cases, should be used as a 
medicine, rather than as a diet, may become a stimulating and chal- 
lenging activity if properly motivated. Since the three chief ob- 
jectives of translation, namely, training in precision, increase of 
English vocabulary, and the development of keener literary dis- 
crimination, are all legitimate by-products of any language study, 
we will occasionally admit translation into our course. But when 
we do, we will consider it as a fine art, on a level with literary ex- 
pression in any form, and we will bend every effort to do justice 
to the beauty of style and thought-content of the original. M. 
Desclos, a distinguished French educator, has defined translation 
as “rethinking a thought.” He says, in substance, that in order 
to give an adequate translation, one must first understand the 
author’s thought and feeling in all its depth and finesse and elo- 
quence, with due regard for the “harmonics” or ‘overtones’; 
then, one must “‘reassemble”’ it, reshape it according to the rhythm 
and cadence of one’s native tongue. 

Such translation will result in lively discussions, critical analy- 
sis of style, constant references to both English and French dic- 
tionaries, and delicate decisions on the basis of judgment, acumen 
and taste. A translation lesson thus directed demands alert re- 
sponse, constant intellectual activity on the part of the pupils, 
imposing, as it does, quick thinking, fine discriminations and detailed 
study of words and style. 

Although writing will largely be limited to the writing of 
grammatical exercises and an occasional original composition based 
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on a picture or story, it is well to realize that in the whole realm 
of language study there is no activity that arouses greater interest 
and enthusiasm than that of corresponding with a foreign boy or 
girl. Whether the letter be written in the native or the foreign 
tongue, whether our students are struggling with the intricacies 
of the foreign idiom in trying to express themselves or trying to 
interpret the messages from abroad, they have a chance to measure 
their command of the language by intimate contact with a foreign 
pupil of their own age. Never are pupils so interested in perfecting 
their knowledge of grammar or in increasing their familiarity 
with foreign idioms as in response to the stimulus of a letter from 
across the seas. Engaging in international correspondence involves 
both reading and writing the language. This is an activity which 
may be begun in class and then carried on independently during 
vacation periods and often for years to come. Nothing short of an 
actual trip to Europe can make the language seem so vital, so 
fascinating, so infinite in its possibilities for continued growth and 
every widening interests. 

So far, I have said nothing about the cultural content of the 
course in relation to the information to be acquired about the 
geography, history, literature, legends, folk-lore, manners and 
customs, art and music of the people whose language we are study- 
ing. Here, too, the acquisition of knowledge can be transformed 
into dynamic activity by the use of pictures and illustrative mate- 
rials of all kinds, by making maps, posters or notebooks, by the 
preparation of topics, by simple impersonations, in costume, of 
peasant life or historical characters or events, by listening to foreign 
records, by reading foreign periodicals, by discussing art exhibits 
or concerts or works of foreign composers, by correlating language 
study with history, art, music, home economics, or any other sub- 
ject in which any student may be interested. Such activities can 
be carried on only when and if the occasion arises, as they are 
vital only when they grow out of legitimate and natural interests, 
developed in class, but they should be included as possible interests 
branching out from language study in the educational philosophy 
of every foreign language teacher. 

In conclusion let me repeat that whatever our class work may 
be, whether it be based on a grammar exercise, vocabulary drill, 
reading assignment or translation lesson, we must not limit our- 
selves to the stereotyped repetition of any limited assignment as 
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such, but we must always emphasize hearing, speaking, reading, 
writing and interpreting a language as a medium of intercourse. 

Thus, just as a person learning golf or tennis or typewriting 
must spend hours swinging a club or racket or pounding a type- 
writer, and enjoys the activity as he does it, so our pupils must not 
be confined to studying and reciting lessons, or memorizing iso- 
lated and abstract facts about a language, but they must be given 
manifold opportunities to enjoy carrying on various activities that 
involve actual use of the language as a tool. It is through the pupil’s 
awareness of his improved technique and his increase in skill and 
power in speaking, understanding, reading and writing the lan- 
guage, that he is best motivated to continue his efforts to acquire 
a more complete mastery over it. 

It is a truism that one of the most important qualifications for 
the successful teaching of any subject is the teacher’s own genuine 
enthusiasm and interest. Every teacher’s greatest opportunity lies 
in her chance to share with her pupils the satisfaction and pleasure 
she gets from every contact with the subject she is teaching. Robert 
Louis Stevenson has said, ‘Such are the best teachers; a dogma 
learned is only a new error—the old one was perhaps as good; but 
a spirit communicated is a perpetual possession. These best 
teachers climb beyond teaching to the plane of art; it is themselves 
and what is best in themselves that they communicate.” 

We must always bear in mind that we are not primarily teachers 
of a language, but teachers of children. Therefore we must not try 
to teach any given amount of French or German or Spanish or 
Latin to a group, but must create situations which make pupils 
eager to engage in dynamic activities that will change them into 
people who can read, write, speak, understand and enjoy a foreign 
language as a new tool, the continued use of which can widen their 
horizons, broaden their interests, deepen their sympathies and 
increase their appreciation and understanding of the world in which 
they live! 

LAuRA B. JOHNSON 


Wisconsin High School, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 











What Shall Constitute the Modern German 
Program of the Secondary School? 


(Author’s summary.—Because of its present status the German field offers unusual 
opportunities for scientific experimentation. Objective tests play a versatile réle. A 
few practical suggestions with regard to content, method and sources of supple- 
mentary material.) 


ITH the study of German again coming into its own as a part 

of the secondary school curriculum after a desuetude of fifteen 
or twenty years—which could scarcely be called innocuous!—it 
does not seem amiss to attempt a crystallization of some of our 
thoughts on the subject of how best to help the language to resume 
its place of rightful importance in this curriculum. 

The reports of the Modern Language Study reveal the fact that 
as late as 1926 there were thirteen of the United States in which no 
German was being taught in secondary schools. For these recent 
years during which German has literally been fighting its way back, 
teachers of German have been confronted with some problems not 
common to the whole modern language field. Such problems have 
been: (1) a German department of such small size that it forced a 
class organization heterogeneous in chronological age, school class, 
capacity to learn, and language experience, (2) a pupil public un- 
aware of German and ignorant of its background, (3) a teaching 
personnel faced with the necessity of developing a new technique 
in a subject field in which there had been a definite break over a 
period of years, and (4) a great paucity of up-to-date textbook ma- 
terial, because publishing houses have been hesitant to bring out 
new books for so limited a market. 

There are certain findings of the Modern Language Study which 
must have careful consideration, if we are to construct a German 
program adequate to meet the needs of our present secondary 
school population. The reports of the Study indicate that the chief 
reasons for failure to attain objectives in modern language teaching 
are the improper classification of pupils and pupil inequalities in 
general capacity and knowledge of the language. The results of 
objective tests revealed fifty per cent of the pupils tested as de- 
ficient in grammar after two years of language study, approximately 
the same percentage defective in the ability to read with compre- 
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hension without the aid of translation or a dictionary after two 
years’ study, and thirty per cent still showing this deficiency after 
three years. Does not this suggest at once the rdle which objective 
tests may play in the improvement of class organization, particu- 
larly in our own field of German, where because of our recent re- 
introduction into the curriculum we are in a position to indulge in 
experimentation to a greater extent than is possible in long-estab- 
lished fields? 

It has been the author’s experience that such objective achieve- 
ment tests as the American Council German Alpha Tests are a 
highly reliable means of placing pupils coming into the department 
from other school systems. Could we not at this stage institute a 
rigorous course of ‘‘housecleaning”’ within our own school systems 
and make a general application of such tests with a view to securing 
correct grade placement of our present German enrollment? Such 
a course would require the sympathetic and understanding co- 
operation of school administrative officials as well as of pupils 
themselves and might necessitate some radical readjustments in 
individual cases. On the other hand would it not pay, while Ger- 
man departments are still sufficiently small to be more wieldy, to 
make these necessary adjustments now, and then by the continual 
application of such tests at the conclusion of each semester period 
assure the maintenance of a class organization in which there is a 
correct grade placement of pupils and hence one in which we may 
reasonably hope to achieve more nearly our objectives? 

While the question of objective achievement tests is under dis- 
cussion, it seems advisable to consider also their value in the main- 
tenance of standards within the class organization, once that has 
been scientifically established. If, as some one has remarked, “‘edu- 
cation is that which remains after we have forgotten specific facts 
and theories learned in school,’’ and if our aim is to develop power 
in the intelligent understanding and use of German, it seems to 
follow that our tests should be more generally directed toward the 
determination of the mastery of objectives rather than of specific 
subject-matter. Frequent use of “home made” tests constructed on 
the model of those of the American Council and supplemented by 
questions providing for mutations of inflected forms within sen- 
tences, completion of sentences, transposition of order within sen- 
tences, synopses in series, answering of German questions, formula- 
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tion of questions from given answers, and a limited amount of set 
composition will enable us constantly to redirect our teaching 
until we reach a point where our pupils more nearly approximate 
actual learning. The application of standardized tests at the end of 
the semester would then enable us to compare achievements with- 
in the same school, within a given community, and in the nation at 
large, as well as to determine the correct grade placement of doubt- 
ful pupils. 

Since all our teaching must be predicated upon the set-up of our 
objectives, that too is 2 subject to which much thought must be 
devoted. The question may be asked, “‘Why give the matter any 
further thought, since the Modern Language Study has provided 
us with a list of immediate and ultimate objectives painstakingly 
derived and evaluated after three years of research and experimen- 
tation?” To this it is only necessary to reply that those objectives 
are intended equally for all modern language study, and in the 
German field today we are confronted with certain immediate and 
peculiar problems not common to the whole modern language field, 
and hence for the present a possible deviation fromthe general set-up 
may be advisable. 

If we conceive the aim of language teaching to be not only the 
development of power in the use of that language but also the ac- 
quisition of certain attitudes and concepts which will contribute 
directly to the sympathetic understanding of other nations and 
peoples and so to our ultimate goal of world peace, then it is our 
problem so to derive our objectives that these aims may be clearly 
before us in all our teaching. Having in mind both the peculiar 
problems in the field of German and the general language aim, the 
following set-up of objectives derived from a study of the most re- 
cent city and state syllabi in German in the United States and from 
arecent study of modern language teaching in the secondary schools 
of Germany is suggested as one designed to meet the present situa- 
tion: As immediate objectives the progressive development of (1) 
the ability to read average non-technical German with ease and 
enjoyment without the interposition of English; (2) the ability to 
understand spoken German of non-specialized vocabulary within 
the limits of the pupil’s language experience; (3) the ability to pro- 
nounce correctly; (4) a functional knowledge of grammar for the 
reading objective and a mastery of minimum fundamental proc- 
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esses for the speaking and writing objectives; (5) the ability to 
make one’s self understood orally in simple and correct German on 
subjects within the linguistic range and experience of pupils, with 
the aim of providing a well-established basis for speaking German 
if and when the environment for necessary practice presents itself; 
(6) the ability to think in German; (7) the ability to write simple 
German based on work studied in class; (8) a knowledge of and 
interest in the geography, history, and cultural background of 
Germany and her people; (9) a sympathetic understanding of the 
German people and an attitude of open-mindedness toward them; 
and (10) a limited understanding of the relationship of the German 
language to English. As ultimate objectives the following are sug- 
gested: (1) a further mastery of the immediate objectives, with 
speaking and writing more definitely aims in and of themselves; 
(2) an increased ability to understand and appreciate the litera- 
ture and arts of Germany and greater curiosity about such matters; 
(3) a greater interest in the accurate use of English; (4) an in- 
creased appreciation of German language structure as a basis for 
the study of other languages; and (5) the laying of a foundation for 
the use of German as a vocational or recreational tool. In defense of 
the inclusion of the fifth immediate objective it seems necessary 
only to cite the fact that the oral use of German is invaluable in 
its satisfaction of the pupil’s love of “‘doing’’ and to quote from the 
much-discussed Coleman report the statement that “‘since oral 
work is prominent in most schools known to the committee in 
which the best work is being done, it may be inferred that the oral 
use of the language in the class is an accompaniment of the best 
teaching now being done and may be one of the factors that con- 
tributes to its success. It has added to teacher equipment, has 
raised standards, and increased interest.” 

For the textbook writer who would meet present needs the 
set-up of a list of properly evaluated objectives is necessarily a 
first step in such writing. To the teacher who has not the time— 
and perhaps not the inclination—for so arduous a task, the de- 
termination of objectives remains still a fundamental necessity. 
For the teacher must, upon the basis of what pupils should know, 
outline the qualifications necessary to meet those objectives and 
upon the basis of this outline must analyse available textbook ma- 
terial for these qualifications. It is seldom that a single text ade- 
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quately meets all requirements. A keen sense of objectives then 
will guide the teacher not only in the choice of the most satisfac- 
tory text but also in the judicious selection of supplementary ma- 
terial from other sources. 

It would seem to the writer that a grammar text, to be accept- 
able today, should (1) be deductive in method; (2) contain a vo- 
cabulary of high-frequency words and idioms; (3) have the unit 
arrangement of lessons, i.e., have each lesson motivated by a single 
unit of interest, such as the school, the home, the family, the 
theater, etc.; (4) provide exercises calling for recognition, recall 
and multiple response; (5) have each lesson one of single emphasis; 
(6) have the sentence for the unit of instruction and learning; (7) 
be supplied with a large amount of reading material, graduated in 
difficulty, dealing at first with the immediate environment of the 
pupil and progressing to a broader field dealing with Germany and 
the Germans and interesting per se. In the selection of reading 
texts the teacher would seek material within the range of the pupil’s 
potential interests, and varied in form, subject-matter and length, 
in order that the pupil may be brought in contact with the short 
story, novel, drama, poetry, etc., and if we are to attain our ob- 
jective of understanding of the German people, such reading ma- 
terial must be chosen as will best interpret to the pupil the life, 
history, and environment of that people, progressing from the 
German ‘“‘made”’ for beginners through that of literary merit even- 
tually to the classic. 

While the content of grammar is necessarily practically a con- 
stant, in view of the suggestion contained in the Coleman report 
that there might well be changes in the order and arrangement of 
that content, the author would like to suggest one change which 
seems to her an important one. Many years of experience in the 
teaching of German have convinced her that the late introduction 
of the adjective declension produces only confusion and dismay ia 
the mind of the average pupil and that few outside the ranks of the 
superior pupils ever really master it then. While this does not con- 
stitute a particular handicap in learning to read German, it is a 
very definite one in the attainment of the speaking and writing 
objectives. To be sure, most of us are agreed today that the ability 
to read German must be our foremost objective. If, however, those 
factors which contribute more directly to the attainment of the 
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speaking and writing objectives can be mastered without extra 
effort or loss of time, there is a definite gain. Five years of experi- 
mentation with the introduction of the adjective declension just 
as soon as the nominative case of the definite and indefinite articles 
has been learned have convinced teachers in the German depart- 
ment of the school of which the writer is a part that this usually 
difficult principle may be mastered by even the mediocre pupils in 
the beginning and never appear as a difficulty in their language 
experience. Its introduction at the beginning as the theme of a 
guessing game arouses interest through competition and by the 
frequent repetition necessitated in the game, the declension is 
learned naturally and easily and 7s not forgotten. 

The use of German script is a much debated question not only 
in this country but also in Germany, where the German Academy 
is stoutly defending the position that all who learn the language, 
whether at home or abroad, should be able at least to read the 
script. Having heard much of the disuse of script in German schools, 
the author was not a little surprised, while making a recent study 
of German secondary schools in action, to find the script in quite 
general use in classes other than those studying modern foreign 
languages. It is her contention that no student’s knowledge of 
German is complete that does not include the ability at least to 
read the script, and it has been her experience that young pupils 
beginning German in the secondary school are eager to write it 
as well. It at once gives them a vehicle for the cryptic communica- 
tions so dear to the hearts of youngsters, and it appeals to them 
as a thing characteristic of the language and therefore of interest 
to them in learning that language. But unless it is taught at the 
very beginning, it is better untaught, for later it becomes merely 
an irksome task; in the beginning it is a fascinating game. The 
writer has found it most helpful to assign small portions of the be- 
ginning material of the textbook to be written in script as a home 
assignment for the first week or two. In this way the pupil de- 
velops skill in writing, accuracy in habits of copying, and ‘“‘absorbs”’ 
some sense of gender and spelling at the same time that he is 
spending class periods entirely in interesting conversation and 
oral work, thereby developing his ability to pronounce correctly 
and building up vocabulary. 

In the study of German the aural, oral, visual, motor approach 
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seems the accepted one, as in that of the other modern languages. 
The best present practice in grammar method appears to be the de- 
duction by pupils of principles from observation of their function 
in a context, the use of the sentence always as the unit of instruc- 
tion, the drilling of conjugations and synopses through series, and 
the assignment of written work only after a given unit has been 
first mastered orally. It seems to be the conviction of most teachers 
that translation in the early stages of the reading process, tending 
as it does to degenerate into mere deciphering, is an inhibition to 
the attainment of the power to read spontaneously, and that the 
correct approach is the direct one of sight reading from the first, 
the work intended for assignment to be read in advance in class 
with opportunity for comments and questions, translation to be 
used only in the rare instances where a passage is of such difficulty 
that an English rendering is more economical of time and effort. 
While translation does have a definite place in advanced work, 
if used for the development of the power of polished English ex- 
pression, in the first two years of language study the best results 
in the attainment of the reading objective appear to come from 
much reading aloud both at home and in school, with the under- 
standing of content tested by such devices as question and answer, 
dramatization, freie Reproduktion and in advanced classes also 
with written themes. 

It would leave the formulation of the new German program in- 
complete, if no mention were to be made of certain supplementary 
sources from which the course of study may be greatly enriched. 
In planning the program of the German Club the Service Bureau for 
Teachers of German conducted by the German Department of the 
University of Wisconsin will be found of inestimable value, fur- 
nishing as it does free of cost except for postage, many varied sug- 
gestions for program content and samples of material such as plays, 
music, games, etc., for program use. The German Tourist Informa- 
tion Office in New York City hasa large supply of poster material— 
photographic and otherwise—which it gladly supplies to schools 
without charge except for postage. The posters are of large size 
and excellent for classroom decoration, where they contribute 
much to the creation of a German atmosphere. In addition to 
posters the office also carries a large stock of slides covering many 
phases of German life, geography, and history, which are available 
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as loans to schools for the payment of carrying and insurance 
charges, and also a stock of motion picture films which may be 
secured for the payment of a nominal rental fee and carrying and 
insurance charges. And finally the Dr. Hartmann Zentralstelle fiir 
Deutsch-amerikanischen Briefwechsel of Leipzig, Germany, sup- 
plies German partners for American pupils desiring to correspond 
with pupils in German schools. In the writer’s classes this inter- 
national correspondence, carried on half in German and half in 
English, has proved a delight to the pupils in giving them some- 
thing of an insight into what boys and girls in Germany are doing 
and thinking and has been a most valued means of improving 
both their ability to express themselves in German and their ability 
to read with comprehension and pleasure everyday German, as 
boys and girls of their own age are using it in Germany today. 


EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 


Central High School, 
Washington, D.C. 











On Abbreviations 


(Author’s summary.—A consideration of the most common abbreviations in French 
leads to the study of linguistic phenomena related to the decomposition of French 
words into syllables and the accentuation of French words.) 


E should like to point out, in this paper, the very different 
mechanisms by which abbreviations are obtained in French 
and in English. The comparison will illustrate our remarks about 
French pronunciation and show what problems English and Amer- 
ican students have to solve when they speak French. We are not 
going to give an exhaustive list of French abbreviations, but shall 
put down only the best known and most common. 
achar, abbr. of archarnement (used especially in the expression 
d’autor et d’achar);' agro, abbr. of agronomique or rather Institut 
agronomique; apé or apéro, abbr. of apéritif; aristo, abbr. of aristo- 
crate; auto, abbr. of automobile; autor, abbr. of autorité; bac, abbr. 
of baccalauréat (one also hears the term bachet which comes from 
bachelier) ; Bat’d’Af, abbr. of Bataillon d’ Afrique; bénef, abbr. of 
bénéfice; bicot, abbr. of arbicot diminunitive of arbi (from the Alge- 
rian a’rabi); bougna, or bougnet, abbr. of charbougna (s), which is a 
corruption of charbonnier; boul-Mich, abbr. of boulevard Saint- 
Michel; caf’conc, abbr. of cafe’concert; cabot, abbr. of cabotin; 
cara, abbr. of caractére; came, abbr. of camelote; champe, abbr. 
of champagne; chand d’habits, abbr. of marchand d@habits; chand 
d’vin, abbr. of marchand de vin; chromo, abbr. of chromolithographie; 
ciné, or cinéma, abbr. of cinématogra phe; copé, abbr. of coo pérative ;? 
ento, abbr. of entolage; dactylo, abbr. of dactylographie; fana, abbr. 
of fanatique; fortif, abbr. of fortification; frigo, abbr. of viande 
frigorifiée; gnon, abbr. of oignon, in its meaning of blow; intran, 
abbr. of Intransigeant, an evening newspaper in Paris; labo, abbr. 
of laboratoire; mac, abbr. of maquereau; maqut, abbr. of maquillage; 
math, abbr. of mathématiques ; mélé, abbr. of mélécassis ; mélo, abbr. 
of mélodrame; métro, abbr. of métropolitain, which is used for chemin 
de fer métropolitain, subway of Paris; moto, abbr. or motocyclette ; 
perme abbr. of permission; photo, abbr. of photographie; philo, abbr. 
of philosophie; phono, abbr. of phonographe; proc, abbr. of Procureur 


1 Cf. L. E. Kastner and J. Marks: A glossary of colloquial and popular French. 
* Coopérative is sometimes pronounced c(o)opérativ(e), like alc(o)ol, so that 
there is a tendency to reduce coopé to c(o)opé. 
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de la République; radi-soc, abbr. of radical-socialiste réact, abbr. of 
réactionnaire; rasta, abbr. of rastaquouére; sana, abbr. of sanator- 
ium; Sciences Po, abbr. of Sciences Politiques or rather Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques; sous-off, abbr. of sous-officier; sténo, abbr. of 
sténographie; stylo, abbr. of stylographe; sympa, abbr. of sym path- 
ique; tatouille, abbr. of ratatouille; taxi, abbr. of taxi-auto of taxi- 
métre and automobile; topo, abbr. of topographie; typo, abbr. of 
typographe; vélo, abbr. of vélocipéde. 

We must add a few words which are the result both of defor- 
mation and abbreviation: 

coco, abbr. and deform. of cocaine; cyclo, abbr. and deform. of 
cycliste or rather agent cycliste; mécano, abbr. and deform. of mé- 
canicien; populo, abbr. and deform. of populaire; romano, abbr. and 
deform. of romanichel; Saint Lago, abbr. and deform. of Saint- 
Lazare; socialo, abbr. and corruption of socialiste; tubar, abbr. and 
deform. of tuberculeux. 

The preceding abbreviations are perhaps numerous enough to 
permit us to make some remarks and generalizations. What do we 
find when we look at this list? First, that by far the greater num- 
ber of the shortened forms have two syllables: there are a few forms 
with three syllables, like cinéma, aristo, apéro; and an occasional 
form has one syllable. There is, however, a tendency to reduce to 
two syllables the abbreviations made up of three syllables, as ap- 
pears in apé and ciné. Second, almost all these abbreviations end 
with a vowel, and the vowel is usually an 0, sometimes an a or an é¢, 
that is a mid vowel or a low vowel, an i in only two cases. Other 
abbreviations, like iniran, end with a nasalized vowel. That there 
is a marked tendency to end a shortened form with an o is shown 
by what happens to words like mécanicien, populaire which are 
transformed by popular use, into mécano, and populo. As a rule 
there is no abbreviation which ends with an o followed by a con- 
sonant to be sounded in the pronunciation; besides sous-off, proc, 
... the exception autor (autorité), which seems really quite unusual, 
can be explained by the existence of auto (automobile) and the 
necessary distinction to be made for the two different words.’ 

Let us look now at some examples of abbreviations in English. 


3 We may also notice that a few abbreviations are made by taking the last 
parts of the word or words instead of the first. Thus we have bicot (arbicot) tatouille 
(ratatouille). 
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Here are a few taken almost at random: coop(codperative) ;* doc 
(doctor) ; exam or ex*(examination) ; gov( government) ; lab(laboratory) ; 
met(metropolitan) ; phil(philosophy); prof(professor) ; psych(psychol- 
ogy). We are immediately struck by the fact that they have as a 
rule one syllable, and that they all end with a consonant. The com- 
parison with the corresponding French abbreviations is most in- 
structive. 

The ways in which words are shortened in English and French 
are of philological significance. Abbreviations are essentially a 
popular corruption which takes place when ordinary words and 
various terms of slang characteristic of different strata of society 
are shortened in familiar conversation. Abbreviation is a highly 
interesting phenomenon, showing as it does the innermost tendency 
of people who speak their mother tongue. 

The process of French abbreviation shows us how French words 
are divided into syllables. In a French word, each single consonant 
forms a syllable with the vowel which follows the consonant. When 
a group of two consonants is formed by a stop consonant (9, 8, 
t, k, g) followed by a liquid consonant (/, r), the group belongs to 
the same syllable as the following vowel. It might even be said 
that, from the point of view of familiar pronunciation only, the 
groups of two consonants, the second of which is a nasal or a liquid, 
belong entirely to the same syllable as that of the following vowel.® 

In French words where a vowel is free, the following consonant 
or consonants belong to another syllable than that of the vowel, 
and the voice rests on the vowel; whereas in English this is not 
generally the case. Thus /aboratory is pronounced lab/o/ra/tor/y; 
whereas in French the word is pronounced la/bo/ra/toir(e) ; we can 
also contrast phil/os/o/phy with phi/lo/so/phie, met/ro/pol/i/tan 
with mé/tro/po/li/tain. No wonder then that the French have 
labo, philo, métro, which correspond to the English lab, phil, met. 

Abbreviation depends not only on the way in which words are 
separated into syllables, but also—and to a large extent—on ac- 


* The abbreviation co/op is also heard, beside coop, which seems to be confined to 
Harvard. 

5 Fx is heard in California, particularly at Stanford University. 

* M. Grammont, in his Traité pratique de prononciation francaise, gives the fol- 
lowing examples: com/pri/mer; vo/tre ar/gent; nous/t(e)nons. 
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centuation. A recent article’ has shown experimentally how the 
main elements which characterize accent, namely, intensity, pitch, 
time, are distributed in English and French accentuation. One of 
the first conclusions reached is that in French, intensity, pitch, 
and time are scattered, whereas in English they are more often 
found together. This scattering gives the impression that French 
pronunciation is even. Another conclusion is that the comparative 
differences between stressed syllables (whether it is because of 
pitch, intensity, or time or because of these elements together) 
and unstressed syllables are greater in English than they are in 
French. Finally, it is shown that intensity is the principal means 
of accentuation in English and that time is an important element 
of English stress, whereas pitch is the principal means of accentua- 
tion in French. 

We are now able to understand how it is that French syllables 
may be considered as almost equal quantities; they are pronounced 
nearly evenly, and in approximate independence of each other. In 
English,on the other hand, syllables have extremely different values. 
When one pronounces English syllables, particularly stressed 
syllables, the voice rests as a rule on a consonant; whereas in 
French the voice rests whenever possible on a vowel. This, together 
with the fact that one accentuated syllable in English is longer 
than one French syllable, whether the latter is accentuated 
or not, explains why English abbreviations are usually made up 
of one syllable and end with a consonant, for the first syllable of 
an English word beginning with a consonant is ordinarily stressed; 
whereas in French the rule is that abbreviations are made up of 
two syllables and end with a vowel. Moreover, a normal French 
abbreviation (that is, one ending with a vowel) would be not only 
too short but too indefinite with only one syllable, since it could 
stand for more than one word; whereas the first syllable of an 
English word is distinctive enough so that it corresponds to one 
word only. 

Now, is it not to be expected that people whose natural tend- 
ency is to say Jab will pronounce Bovary as Bov/a/ry, or Mau- 
passant as Maup/a/sant? Such is the result of applying to French 
words the method of decomposing English words into syllables. 


7C. E. Parmenter and A. V. Blanc: “An Experimental Study of Accent,” 
PMLA, xtvim (1933), 598. 
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This incorrect division into syllables, together with the tendency 
to stress French syllables as if they were English, has another re- 
sult: the slurring of vowels. Illustrations are ready to hand of the 
stressing of words, and the consequent slurring of vowels, in Eng- 
lish. Some time ago, The Nation gave the pronunciation of some 
English words by an American statesman. Here are a few exam- 
ples: coopatuff(cooperative), nacktudd(enacted), substys(subsidies), 
noggerated(inaugurated), constooshun(constitution), murg(emerge). 
Let us single out substys for analysis. The pronunciation goes from 
sub/si/dies to subs/i/dies and ultimately to subs’dies; d becoming 
t after a voiceless consonant we have substies. We see, then, that 
in English a vowel, left alone and unstressed, is pronounced as a 
neutral vowel, which can easily be dropped. Thus English-speak- 
ing students have a tendency to treat French words in such a way 
that Bo/va/ry is pronounced as Bov/a/ry or even as Bov’ry; 
Maupassant is changed to Maup’sant; nous avons to nous’vons; 
tout ad coup to tout’coup; laboratoire to lab’ratoire. 

Another consequence of dividing French words into syllables, 
of treating them generally as if they were English words, is that 
French consonants are pronounced with more insistence than is 
necessary, and one hears something like /abd’ratoire. 

The study of abbreviations and of the way in which they are 
formed in French and English has thus shown that their formation 
depends on and is related to the decomposition of words into 
syllables, on the one hand, and to the accentuation of words, on 
the other. And this further has shed light on the chief mistakes of 
English-speaking students in their pronunciation of French. 


MarceL FrRANCON and L. H. BOWEN 
Harvard University 
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AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT GENEVA 


The following observations are part of a report made by Miss 
Margaret Hardy, an Exchange student of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, who is pursuing graduate study at the In- 
stitut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales at Geneva. 


At the Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes there are perhaps half-a-dozen 
of the thirty regular students who speak French as their native tongue. English is 
recognized as an official language as well as French, but it is in the unofficial groups 
that we Americans find ourselves much handicapped. Of the three languages 
current at the Institut—German, French and English—French is the one sure 
common language, with the result that Americans outside their own group must 
speak poor French or ask others to speak English. Why do we Americans know 
so little French and almost no German? Of all the Americans here, with the ex- 
ception of one in his fourth year of residence in Geneva, not one can speak a French 
that does not grate on the ears of the listener. 

It is not enough simply to be able to make oneself understood. In order to 
achieve that “‘give and take” which is essential in free conversation and discussion 
a language must be learned so thoroughly that it no longer seems “‘foreign.”’ There 
must be a feeling for it and an ability to think simple thoughts at least. Idioms 
must be used accurately. A few current exclamations, adverbs, and question forms, 
understood and used correctly, are of great value in winning the confidence of the 
foreigner with whom you would talk freely. Since the phonetics of single words, the 
rhythm of sentences, and the placing of words are important factors in learning a 
language, listening is the only way by which the exact meanings and shades of 
meanings may be acquired. 

To learn by listening avoids the pitfall which lies in wait for the one who learns 
only through translation, i.e., in relation to the English words rather than directly 
in relation to the object or the concept itself. This method may serve when applied 
to nouns and even to those adjectives denoting concrete objects or their physical 
attributes, but confusion is likely to result when applying it to verbs and abstract 
concepts. A French word often has several meanings. Thus mistakes may occur 
when translating it for one meaning and using the translation for another. Take the 
French word “user”, meaning to use in the sense of making use of an inanimate object 
capable of wearing out, i.e., used clothing, used cars. It cannot be used as in this 
sentence (a mental use). This point is perhaps more clearly illustrated in German, 
where the danger lies in using words without being conscious of the double meanings 
of the English translation. An example of this is in the two senses in which the verb 
“to miss”’ is used (1) to fail to meet some one, and (2) to feel a lack of something. 
These verbs in German derive from different roots: the former is versdéumen and 
the latter vermissen. 
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There is also the pitfall of inventing translations simply by changing the 
pronunciation of a word spelled exactly, or almost exactly, the same in two lan- 
guages, a method which may be adopted with more safety in the case of scientific 
words derived from the Greek or Latin than in words used colloquially. Take for 
instance: phantasy, phantaisie; eventually, eventuellement; consequent, conséquent; 
stadium, stade; transaction, transaction. Such examples could be multiplied. On 
the other hand, in scientific terms in law or history, such a method may be followed 
quite satisfactorily, although the derived word may not be the one which a French- 
man would have used. This again points the moral that what is learned by ear 
is sure to be good, while one’s own concoctions are bound to be doubtful. 

Because learning through sound is a method to be recommended, the memoriz- 
ing of poetry or verses to songs is helpful. Although in the case of poetry, there is 
the risk of learning obsolete words or those not commonly used, the rhythm and 
melody help fix the word or phrase in the memory. In the same way, often recurring 
words or phrases heard in a lecture finally become part of the vocabulary of the 
listener. It is through association, investing words with a personal history, as it 
were, that a foreign language becomes familiar. To get away from the translation 
idea and to express one’s self directly from thought or object to the foreign word 
itself is indispensable to the final mastery of the language concerned. 

Finally, to learn to know Europeans, their thoughts and their work, it is 
essential to learn their language. The two problems are interdependent. You can’t 
learn one without the other. If the attempt is made to learn the language without 
knowing the people, it is bound to be unsuccessful. On the other hand, a constant 


mingling with the students helps master the language almost unconsciously. You 
learn the songs because you hear them, you pick up the intonation and the ex- 
pressions, absorbing them as a child does. Only in that way do we finally succeed 
in speaking the foreign language, which thereby becomes not ‘‘another” language 
but the language of a people who have become part of our experience. 


MEETINGS OF AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS are announced as follows: American 
Association of Teachers of French: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 29, 1934, 1:00 p.m. (Secretary, James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O.); American Association of Teachers of German: Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., December 29, 1934, 3:15 p.m., also December 30. (Secre- 
tary, Hermann Almstedt, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.); American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Italian: Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 29, 1934, 3:00 p.m. (Secretary, Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.); American Association of Teachers of Spanish: University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, December 27 and 28. (Secretary, Guy B. Colburn, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Calif.). 


THE Cart ScHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDATION wishes to announce 
that it has on hand a number of valuable film strips which are 
loaned free of charge. Each contains from thirty to forty individual 
views and deals with various subjects concerning Germany. An 
explanatory booklet accompanies each set. A small lantern may 
be borrowed for the cost of shipping one way. A list of titles, to- 
gether with further information, may be had by writing to the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 225 South 15th Street, Phila. 











Meetings 





NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


About one hundred fifty modern language teachers of the West- 
ern Zone of New York State were addressed by Professor André 
Morize of Harvard University at their annual meeting in Buffalo 
on November 2. Professor Morize’s topic was: ‘‘Horizons and Limi- 
tations of Modern Language Teaching.”’ He stressed the cultural 
value of the study of modern languages, and the understanding of 
a foreign people through a knowledge of its language. He discussed 
also the numerous limitations which tend to prevent a teacher 
from attaining this end. 

At this meeting a resolution was passed in recognition of the 
award of the Croix de la Légion d’Honneur to Dr. William R. 
Price, Supervisor of Modern Languages in New York State, and 
in the evening a dinner was given by our group in honor of Dr. 
Price. At the speaker’s table were Dr. Price, Professor Morize, 
Ferdinand D. DiBartolo, President of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers, who acted as toastmaster, 
Professor Georges Connes, Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Dijon and Visiting Professor at the University of 
Buffalo, Mr. Paul Speyser, French consul at Buffalo, Dr. John P. 
Rice of the University of Buffalo, Miss Bessie Goldstein, President 
of the Western New York chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of French, and Mr. Carl F. Siekmann of Lafayette High 


School, Buffalo. Francis M. SWEET, Secretary 








Reviews 





Grorc Scumipt-Ronr. Die Sprache als Bildnerin der Vélker. Eine 
Wesens- und Lebenskunde der Volkstiimer (Schriften der Deut- 
schen Akademie Nr. 12). Jena: Eugen Diederichs Verlag. Mk. 
9.80, geb. 12.50. 

Das vorliegende Buch tritt mit Beherrschung verschiedenster 
wissenschaftlicher Gebiete, mit Scharfsinn, Unparteilichkeit, Vor- 
sicht und grofier Wirme an die zu behandelnden Probleme heran. 
Der Besprecher kann ihm auf dem gebotenen Raum keineswegs 
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gerecht werden und mufi sich von vornherein aui gewisse Ge- 
sichtspunkte beschriinken. Die These, dafi ‘Sprache gleichsam die 
iufere Erscheinung des Geistes des Vélker ist’? (Humboldt) und 
daher nichts Seiendes spiegelt, sondern auf die Realitit einen An- 
griff macht, durch feste Denk-, Fihl-, Wertbegriffe Sachinhalte 
bereits geformt aufnimmt, wird im ersten Teil auf breiter Grund- 
lage iiberzeugend dargetan. Worte verschiedener Sprachen fiir das 
gleiche Ding decken sich weder in Bedeutungsumfang, noch in As- 
soziationsweite, noch in gemiitlicher Einstellung. Das Kind, das 
zu sprechen beginnt, ist demnach schon in eine Auffassungsweise 
eingeordnet, welche die besondere Kultur seines Volkes darstellt. 
Wenn diese These: Sprache erschafft die Eigenart des Volkes, bei 
Schmidt-Rohr etwas iiberspannt erscheint, so hingt das wohl mit 
der Absicht des Verfassers zusammen, den Deutschen zu dieser 
Einsicht zu erwecken; denn urspriinglich mufi} doch der Mensch 
einerseits erst einmal diese Sprache geschaffen haben, andrerseits 
arbeiten taglich Millionen an ihrem Werden und ihrer Umprigung. 

Es ist anzunehmen, daf} der Verfasser diese Umkehrung des 
Satzes nicht abweisen wird; er iibersieht neben der Wichtigkeit des 
Irrationalen, des Gefiihlsgrundes der Sprache, durchaus nicht die 
Wichtigkeit der Erarbeitung klaren, begrifflichen Denkens, eben 
desjenigen, das uns in gewissem Grade von der dunklen Herrschaft 
des Irrationalen befreit, wie er iiberhaupt alles rein Traditionsge- 
bundene, auf stumpfem Vorurteil Ruhende, Instinktbeschrinkte 
bekimpft. Kultur ist fiir ihn die Summe der geistigen Werte eines 
Volkes. 

Weil nun die Sprache das edelste Werkzeug zur Schépfung 
dieser Werte ist, muf} die Verschiedenheit der Volker nach dieser 
Richtung eine stindige Entwicklung und Bereicherung des mensch- 
lichen Geistes bedeuten, die weder zu grifierer Gleichheit fiih- 
ren kann noch durch Anerkennung einer Weltsprache oder 
Schépfung einer kiinstlichen Sprache beschrinkt werden darf. 
Mundarten sind zwar Wurzelgrund, kénnen jedoch nie das ganze 
Reich der Hochsprache umfassen. An der Fremdsprache erkennt 
die Einzelsprache sich selbst und ihren Sonderwert. Mit der Sprache 
wird dem Volke nicht nur seine Seele geraubt, es wird auch jede 
geistige und ethische Entwicklung gehemmt, und es bedeutet 
daher jeder solcher Eingriff in die Rechte eines Volkes (Siidtirol!) 
ein Verbrechen wider den Geist. 

Ein fruchtbarer Exkurs (an denen dieses Buch iiberhaupt reich 
ist) nimmt mutig Stellung gegen die falsche Theorie einer ein- 
seitigen direkten Methode, die sich des besten Mittels zur Klar- 
werdung iiber Unterschiede der Sprachen, der Uebersetzung, be- 
raubt und so in unverdaute Nachahmung des Gehorten verfallt. 

Jeder Versuch, die Sprache als geschaffen oder beeinflu{t von 
Rasseeigentiimlichkeiten nachzuweisen, wird vom Verfasser mit 
Aufwand von grofiem Scharfsinn widerlegt. Erbanlage kann keine 
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Rolle spielen, und daher muf} der Versuch, ‘“‘gute deutsche Volks- 
briider, deren Voreltern Ungarn, oder Polen oder Tschechen oder 
Juden sind, zu Deutschen zweiten Grades zu stempeln,” grund- 
sitzlich abgewiesen werden, nur ‘‘Feinde unseres Volkstums” kén- 
nen ihn unternehmen. Es ist hervorzuheben, dafi} Schmidt-Rohr 
(dessen Ariertum wohl aufier Zweifel steht) jiingst in der Deut- 
schen Rundschau den Mut gehabt hat, diese Warnung auch im 
heutigen Hitlerdeutschland auszusprechen! Fir ihn bedeutet 
Dienst am Volk mehr als Dienst am Staat. 

Was an Einsichten fiir die Verschiedenheit der andern Sprachen 
hier abfallt, kann nicht einmal gestreift werden. Wichtig, z.B., ist 
die Erkenntnis der Unsinnlichkeit des englischen Wortschatzes, 
eine Erfahrung, die jeder gebildete Auslinder macht, der bemer- 
ken muf3, wie oft der Englischsprechende das Worterbuch zurate 
ziehen muf3, wo ein Zuriickgehen auf das Lateinische oder Fran- 
zosische eine leichte Deutung des in Zweifel stehendes Wortes 
geben wiirde. 

Fiir den Deutschlehrer und Deutschamerikaner sind indessen 
von besonderem Interesse Schmidt-Rohrs Ausfiihrungen iiber die 
Zweisprachigkeit und die Aufrechterhaltung der Muttersprache 
im fremden Lande. ‘‘Doppelsprachigkeit stért das Kind betricht- 
lich bei der Aufstellung der begrifflichen Gegebenheiten, die zum 
denkenden Erfassen der Welt notig sind. Es wird unsicher bei der 
Einordnung der Welterscheinungen in die begrifflichen Vergleichs- 
einheiten. Dabei leidet das Denken mehr, als es unmittelbar schon 
fiir ein grobes Auge erkennbar ist. Dieses sieht fast immer nur die 
formalen und syntaktischen Analogiefehler, die die am allerwenig- 
sten bedeutenden Mingel sind. Viel verhingnisvoller ist das Halb- 
und Falschverstehen von Begriffen.”’ (185) 

Alfred Senn in der Besprechung des Buches (Monatshefte f. dt. 
Unterricht 1933 S$.123) widerspricht dieser Behauptung und weist 
auf eigene Erfahrung und auf einen Aufsatz von Gerulli (Mutter- 
sprache und Zweisprachigkeit in einem preufsisch-litauischen Dorf). 
Aber es ist nicht klar, ob es sich hier fiir ihn nicht um Alltags- 
sprache handelt und nicht, wie Schmidt-Rohr ausdriicklich betont, 
um begriffliches Denken. Aufierdem muf streng geschieden werden 
zwischen Lindern, die Mehrsprachigkeit als Vorteil anerkennen 
(Schweiz, Baltikum) und solchen, in denen fremdsprachliche 
Kinder von vornherein als ‘queer’ oder ‘inferior’ angesehen werden 
und sich selbst so empfinden. Von meinen beiden Séhnen hat der 
eine unbeschadet vom Deutschen zum Englischen hiniiber gewech- 
selt, das Deutsche aber erst mit Bewufitsein als Besitz empfunden, 
nachdem er in Deutschland gewesen war. Der andre ist, da dieser 
Wechsel in die Zeit aktiver Begriffsbildung fiel (8 Jahre), in seiner 
Entwicklung um mehrere Jahre gehemmt worden und hat erst 
viele Jahre spiter wirklich lesen gelernt. Das Erlebnis muf ihn 
so tief beeindruckt haben, dafi er, obwohl er Gehortes leidlich gut 
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versteht, sich mit einem stillen Trotz weigert, auf Deutsch zu ant- 
worten. (Der Fall kompliziert sich natiirlich noch durch Bega- 
bungsunterschiede und Inferiorititsgefiihle.) 

Die Méglichkeit, das Deutsche als Muttersprache zu erhalten, 
ist nach meiner Erfahrung viel gréfer fiir Auswanderer nach 
Siidamerika, wo sie, abgeschlossen und von einem vollig andern 
Volkstum unberiihrt, durch Gehen und Kommen in enger Verbin- 
dung mit dem Vaterlande bleiben. In Nordamerika liegen die Dinge 
anders. Wer nach hier auswandert, denkt im allgemeinen nicht an 
die Moglichkeit der Riickkehr. Er geht in die neue Gesellschaft 
auf und muf} sich in allen Lebensgewohnheiten an sie anpassen 
oder verliert an Existenzméglichkeit. Sobald aber der Kulturraum 
der Muttersprache verlassen ist und die Bande, die ihn mit dem 
Geburtslande verbinden, sich lockern, erstarrt die Sprache, der 
Prozef} der kolonialen Petrefaktion tritt ein, der es erméglicht, an 
den Lebensgewohnheiten des Eingewanderten, seinen Hausgeriten, 
seinen Biichern, seiner Kleidung, seinen Slangausdriicken das 
Jahrzehnt seiner Einwanderung zu bestimmen. Unterdessen wan- 
delt sich Sprache und Kultur seiner Heimat. Er wird nach einiger 
Zeit spitere Ankémmlinge als “keine richtigen Deutschen”’ be- 
trachten. Seine Kinder erleben auf Englisch. Zwingt er sie zum 
Gebrauch der eignen Muttersprache ohne ihnen darin zugleich 
iiberlegene geistige Werte zu vermitteln, entfremden sie sich ihm, 
empfinden einen ausgesprochenen Widerwillen gegen diese Sprache. 
Selbst im besten Falle werden diese Kinder einmal auf Englisch 
ihrem Beruf nachgehen miissen. Und was, wenn dieser Beruf 
sprachlichen Ausdruck als erstes Mittel verlangt—wie der des 
Schriftstellers, des Journalisten, des Schauspielers! Hier wie 
Schmidt-Rohr eine Hintansetzung der Eigenforderungen des Indi- 
viduums zu verlangen wire eine Zumutung, die den Eltern eine 
unmogliche Verantwortung aufzwinge. Eine gewisse Tragik im 
Gegensatze der Generationen Ausgewanderter ist weder so noch 
so zu vermeiden. 

Doch nehmen wir den besten Fall, geistige Arbeiter, den Lehrer 
des Deutschen hierzulande, und fragen wir nach seiner Zwei- 
sprachigkeit. Wer kann von sich behaupten, dai er dadurch, und 
wenn er das Englische noch so gut beherrschte, nicht auf Schritt 
und Tritt gehemmt wiirde, dafi er nicht immer wieder vor dem 
Problem stinde, etwas ausdriicken zu miissen, was er im Grunde 
nicht adaiquat ausdriicken kann, ganz abgesehen von dem Erlebnis, 
daf} er eine neue Richtung in der Literatur eine lange Zeit nicht 
versteht, weil ihm das Vokabular, als nicht miterlebt, véllig fremd 
ist. Und wer kann sein Auto auf Deutsch ankurbeln, wer seinen 
Zentralofen auf Deutsch heizen? 

Schmidt-Rohr sieht mit Neid auf das Anwachsen der eng- 
lischen Sprache in der Welt, auf das SelbstbewuStsein des Fran- 
zosen und Englanders im Festhalten an der eignen Sprache. Beide 
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Linder haben eben zur rechten Zeit Massenkolonisation getrieben, 
gestiitzt auf eine gefestigtes und national bewufites Reich. Sie 
leben heute in grofien und fest geschlossenen Verbiinden im 
Auslande und kénnen ihre Sprache erhalten. Diese Zeit hat der 
Deutsche verpasst. 

Auch darin hat Schmidt-Rohr ganz recht, dafi dem Deutschen 
das Heimatland als Stiitze meist versagt. Erst spiit hat es seine 
Einigung, erst spit Achtung als michtiges Reich gefunden. Vor 
dem Kriege hat man sich wenig um ihn bekiimmert. Jeder Versuch 
einer deutschen Propaganda schlug stets ins Politische um, blieb 
Staatspropaganda statt Kulturpropaganda, die auf die Ausland- 
deutschen hiitte Riicksicht nehmen sollen. Nach dem Kriege ist 
das etwas besser geworden. Aber wir in Amerika haben weder 
deutsche Kunstausstellungen noch Singer noch Schauspieler noch 
irgend andre auf breite Massen berechnete Darbietungen zu sehen 
bekommen. Eine Biicher- und Bilderspende an die Deutsche Som- 
merschule von Middlebury College war eine dankbar empfundene 
Ausnahme. Was hitte da noch mit Lichtbilderspenden und son- 
stigen Dingen gewirkt werden kénnen! 

Der Weltkrieg ist dann fiir den Auslandsdeutschen wieder eine 
der vielen Katastrophen gewesen, die auch ihm den Boden unter 
den Fiifen entzogen haben. Die Hitlerbewegung bedeutet eine 
neue Katastrophe, denn sie stellt die ganze deutsche Kulturent- 
wicklung noch einmal in Frage und stiirtzt den Deutschamerikaner 
in unlisbare Konflikte. Sie entfremdet ihm zudem die Juden, die 
sogar wihrend des Krieges und nachher allem Deutschen freund- 
lich geblieben waren und teilweise wegen der Verwandtschaft des 
Jiddischen (wie Schmidt-Rohr ganz richtig gesehen hat (347)) eine 
starke Beziehung zur deutschen Kultur empfanden. 

Auf der andern Seite darf jedoch auch nicht iibersehen werden, 
dai die Anpassungsfihigkeit des Deutschen nicht ganz auf die 
Minusseite der Rechnung gesetzt werden darf. Englinder und 
Franzosen sind notorisch fiir ihre sprachliche und sonstige Un- 
beweglichkeit, und es wirkt komisch, wenn der Englinder um 4 
Uhr nachmittags im Urwald plétzlich ausbricht: ‘I am simply 
famished for my tea.’’ Wenn der Affe dem Menschen gegeniiber 
eine Sackgasse der Entwicklung bedeutet (ohne den Vergleich iiber 
seine beschrinkte Bedeutung weiter fiihren zu wollen!) weil er 
seine Pfoten zu stark spezialisiert hat, warum soll der Mensch, 
der sich seine sprachliche und sonstige Anpassungsfihigkeit be- 
wahrt hat, nicht dem sprachlich Fixierten gegeniiber den Vorrang 
behaupten? Freilich fiihrt uns diese Betrachtung bereits weit ab 
von der Frage kultureller Gebundenheit und nationaler Pfiichten, 
welche das Schmidt-Rohrsche Buch als Gegebenheit annimmt. 
Darin liegt seine Stirke und seine Beschrinkung. 

Die ethisch hohe Persinlichkeit, die aus dem Buche spricht 
(dies sei zum Schlusse hervorgehoben) und die nirgends ins eng 
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Nationalistische verfallt wie etwa die direkt komischen Artikel der 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde oder anderer Zeitschriften neuer- 
dings, beriihrt durch das ganze Buch hindurch iufierst sympathisch 
und verlangt ein ernstes Wigen, selbst wo man mit Einzelheiten 
oder Grundsiitzen nicht iibereinstimmt. 

Laie und Gelehrter muf} sich mit diesen Problemen, die in so 
klarer, weitsichtiger, interessanter und pidagogisch wohliiber- 
legter Weise vorgefiihrt werden, griindlich auseinandersetzen. 


The Johns Hopkins University ERNST FEISE 


NoTe BY Prorrssor Fetse: Diese Besprechung wurde vor einem Jahre 
geschrieben. Seitdem haben sich die Verhiltnisse gebessert, siehe z.B. den Auf- 
satz von Fricke iiber das Humanitatsideal (1934, H. 6) und Fittbogens Kritik des 
vorliegenden Buches (H. 5). 


Selections from Pérez de Ayala. Edited, with introduction, notes 
and vocabulary, by Nicholson B. Adamsand Sterling A. Stoude- 
mire. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1934. xxxvi1+239 


Pp. 

Pérez de Ayala is here given a carefully planned and well- 
executed introduction into American classrooms. The edition con- 
tains El professor auxiliar, La caida de los limones, and an abridge- 
ment of Tigre Juan which is coherent. From preface to surriagazo 
the editors show an exact appreciation of the tricky if attractive 
nature of their subject, and they have achieved their task with 
an enthusiastic fidelity which has rarely faltered. 

The introduction is the best short essay (26 pages) as yet done 
on the author. It traces convincingly his evolution and the gradual 
fusion of the three currents postulated by Diez-Canedo, the lyric, 
speculative and creative. Such phrases as ‘“‘organic energy,” 
“Ayala’s instinct for words” and “his oblique use of words,” are 
suggestively illustrated; and with the sentence, “He [Ayala] is 
master of that difficult borderland between the absurd and the 
tragic, in which so many of the real events of life take place,” 
the student is given a stimulating indication of the author’s special 
genius. 

The editors’ respect for Ayala’s “clean sanity,” a quality in- 
controvertibly his, unfortunately led them to declare that “his 
portrait gallery . . . contains neither dwarfs nor perverts,” a state- 
ment not to be accepted too literally. This edition shows two re- 
pulsive pictures of dwarfs (pp. 120, 147); and the novel A.M.D.G. 
unmasks at least one pervert. Again, to cavil, arte mayor might 
well have been mentioned (p. x1) among the archaic verse-forms 
which Ayala controls, since it is the only one of such forms repre- 
sented in this edition (p. 35). 

The vocabulary omits Buchanan’s first 1000 words, and cog- 
nates whose meaning is obvious. Wisely included are sancién, 
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gentil, hierdtico, patético and cordial. The editors are especially 
helpful with granos de oro, haber de (with notes), posar (to ring), 
recudir (to empty), and reciella, enrabiscarse, Giieya, Machaco, four 
words missing in Appleton. Cross-references would help for 
arrastrado (see tute), and eldsticos (see botas). Five words are miss- 
ing: risco, principio (culinary), probar (varén), pilongas (noun, p. 
89), derecho (noun, law, p. 17); and one is improperly defined, 
remoguete (p. 79). 

The notes are generally excellent. Only one “‘howler”’ occurs 
(p. 154, note 30), where a poem in hendecasyllables, with mixed 
assonance and rhyme, is alleged to be “‘metrically the same”’ as 
one in arle mayor (12 syllables) with full rhyme. A half-dozen notes 
might be added: for instance, why the descuento on teachers’ 
salaries (p. 16)? Or the appositeness of ‘‘Scythians” (p. 149)? 
But the editors have plucked literally dozens of treacherous thorns. 

The edition should be of major value as a bridge from elemen- 
tary Spanish to the gnarled Rabelaisian richness of one of the 
most impressive of contemporary contributors to European letters. 
University of Michigan, N. W. Eppy 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ConRAD FERDINAND MEYER. Huttens Letzte Tage. Historical- 
critical edition by Robert Bruce Roulston. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 

Das Buch ist fiir jeden Freund Conrad Ferdinand Meyers eine 
herzlich willkommene Gabe. Dr. Roulston hat die vier Hauptre- 
daktionen des Gedichtes Seite bei Seite abgedruckt, zunichst die 
Version ‘letzter Hand,’ die zehnte, dann die fiinfte, dritte und erste. 
Dass Meyer ein echter Kiinstler war, der im Feilen sich nie genug 
tun konnte, wusste man ja; aber so leicht wurde es einem noch nie 
gemacht, das so handgreiflich zu verfolgen. Es handelt sich hier 
nicht bloss um Verfeinerungen des Ausdrucks, um erhéhte Prig- 
nanz des Bildes, sondern vor allem um straffere Fassung, herbere 
Kiirzung oder, wie Meyer selbst es ausdriickt: “ich habe ins Ein- 
fache geaindert.” Oft ist es bloss ein einziges Wort, wie z.B. (34, 21) 
“da wirst du grob” abgeindert in ‘‘da wird es grob;” oder (40, 1) 
“ein schwerer Wetterschlag” in ‘“‘ein grauser Wetterschlag.”’ Oft 
sind ganze Zeilen in jeder Auflage geiindert, iiberall mit gleichem 
iiberraschendem Erfolg. Man fiihlt deutlich, ohne dass der Dichter 
es zu sagen brauchte, dass Hutten ihm am Herzen lag. 

Zum Schlusse hat der Heraugeber noch alles hinzugefiigt, was 
in Meyers Korrespondenz auf Hutten Bezug nahm. 

Der Verlag hat diese gediegene, saubere Arbeit in vornehmer, 
einfacher Ausstattung erscheinen lassen. 


Amherst College, J. B. FULLER 


Amherst, Mass. 
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M. A. De Vitis anp D. Torreyson. Tales of Spanish America, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933, xv+213 pages. Price, 
$1.10. 

At the present moment an anthology offering selections from 
the literature of all the countries between Mexico and Argentina 
is welcome. The editors have chosen a selection in prose and a poem 
for each country. The stories, which relate some well-known tradi- 
tions and legends, usually take the reader back to colonial history, 
although some of them belong to later periods. The poems are culled 
from contemporary poets. In addition, an appropriate illustration 
is provided for each country. 

Few textbooks in simple Spanish are as edifying and as enter- 
taining as this. The student’s interest never lags; he should be 
inspired to prepare his assignments assiduously in order to derive 
full benefit from its charm. That his task will not be onerous is 
shown by the word-count. Of the 3200 terms in the vocabulary, 
three-fourths are elementary and 625 have meanings similar to 
their English equivalents. Once the pupil has acquired the funda- 
mentals of Spanish grammar, he has the opportunity to appreciate 
the spirit of each of the nineteen Spanish countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. Even the most callous undergraduate can not fail 
to admire the flavor and force of Spanish-American lore. 

Many of the prose selections are cognate in theme. They are 
full of action, and easily comprehensible. Each poem is distinct 
from the others, unequal in sentimental appeal but never approach- 
ing bathos. T% y yo is a clear echo of Bécquer’s ‘‘Cendal flotante 
de leve bruma’’; the sad music of Jba solo is couched in a very 
artistic form; the metaphors of the lyrical Amanecer are lovely; 
the harmony of Jardinera produces a dainty effect in just 47 short 
words; Acuarela paints an aquarelle in liquid symbols; the old 
tale of the faithful country lass takes its local color from the 
Guarany terms of the Uruguay Indians; Dile que is reminiscent of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘The Arrow and the Song’’; Carlos Pezoa Véliz had 
a rendezvous with Death a decade before Alan Seeger went to war. 
This collection will be refreshing to the callow student who looks 
upon Spanish America as a land of nothing but political upheavals, 
commercial exploitations, and sensuous tangos. 

It is likely that there will soon be a need for a second edition of 
the book. Merely to improve the editorial features, and not as any 
carping criticism, the following suggestions are offered. The re- 
marks on Spanish versification are quite inadequate and might 
be omitted. The exercises may properly belong at the end of the 
book, but the system of dividing the notes is unnecessarily com- 
plicated. Both Spanish and English are used; references are in- 
dicated both by asterisks and by numbers; some notes follow the 
prose selections (the sources of which are to be sought on page viii), 
others are grouped together in the middle of the book, while a few 
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are included in the vocabulary. Our personal preference would be 
to have a uniform system of explanations, e.g., in English, as foot- 
notes, with numbers corresponding to the numbers inserted in the 
text. The vocabulary, which is meticulously done, does not attain 
perfection: the definition given is not precise enough for esca parse 
(p. 89, 1.5), sin intentar la salvacién (p. 81, 1.13), respirar (p. 88, 
1.14); aniquilar and interjeccién are misplaced alphabetically; 
actitud (p. 91, 1.24), azahar (p. 54, 1.8), barranco (p. 82, 1.27), lis 
(p. 72, 1.6), and monje (p. 93, 1.20) are lacking entirely. 
RAPHAEL LEVY 
University of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PapRE Luis Cotoma, Boy, edited by M. B. Deily. New York, 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1934. Price, $1.12. 


Full of local color, with its hero a typical haughty hidalgo, 
this story of the late nineteenth century, with love affairs that 
make one forget a priest was its author, provides for advanced 
classes a thrilling murder story. The introduction, for those stu- 
dents encouraged to wade through its lengthy quotations in Span- 
ish, is a good treatise on an author not generally known by Spanish 
students. 

But the text leaves much to be desired. No guiding questions 
or exercises are provided. Without warning of omissions, the vocab- 
ulary is deficient. In checking eight consecutive lines chosen at 
random I found eighteen words not included. Omissions elsewhere 
were numerous. The notes, while full, miss opportunities to stress 
Spanish cultural material. Fernando P6o figures in 8 lines of ex- 
planation, Hermes gets 21, Bayard the same. To the Hindu myth 
of Sumati over a page of the notes is devoted, but references in 
the text to Mysticism, Lope de Vega, the system of Spanish nomen- 
clature, the call of the blood and other Romanticist touches, and 
many proverbial and ballad allusions are passed over. Some in- 
consistencies in accentuation and wrong word divisions like temi- 
endo and paparr-ados may be blamed on the printer. Improvements 
in a corrected second edition would make it a popular text. 

WILLIS KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


The Cuthbertson Verb Wheels. Published and sold by the University 
Extension Division, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
35 cents each. 


The Cuthbertson Verb Wheels, prepared by Professor Stuart 
Cuthbertson of the University of Colorado and L. L. Cuthbertson 
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of Colorado State Teachers College, for Latin, French, German, 
and Spanish, consist of concentric circles of cardboard, the upper 
being of lesser diameter, so that the “table of contents,’’ or list 
of verbs given, appears on the always visible circumference of the 
lower disc. In the upper disc are windows for the different tenses 
and below them, on the circumference, a heavy black arrow mark 
which is to be set on whatever verb is to be studied, so that the 
conjugation of this verb shall appear in the windows. The upper 
disc turns freely, so that the arrow may be brought over any verb 
on the lower circumference. The printing and arrangement of type 
is ingenious, for the circular form and the rotation of the upper 
disc make necessary a rather unusual and complicated arrange- 
ment in order to make the proper forms visible through the win- 
dows. The device is of a convenient size and offers a considerable 
number of irregular verbs. These appear on the face of the discs, 
while the regular conjugations appear on the back of the lower 
disc. The criticism might be made that the type is very small and 
therefore hard on the eyes, although the material is clearly printed. 
In the case of the imperfect subjunctive, in Spanish, the -ara and 
-iera endings are given first and second, with the -ase and -iese 
forms listed third and fourth—an order which may either be a bit 
confusing or highly desirable, according as one thinks of the 
grouping by infinitive endings or by the subjunctive ending most 
commonly used. 
CAMERON G,. GULLETTE 
The University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Madame Thérése. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, exercises, and vocabulary, by Edmond A. Méras and Leslie 
R. Méras. New York; American Book Company, 1933. xviii+ 
325 pp. 


This is a valuable edition of a standard classroom work. The 
vocabulary is particularly useful because it contains abundant 
cross-references and much material that usually goes into the 
notes, thus simplifying the student’s task by giving him but one 
place to look for information. The exercises are complete and rather 
original. They contain drills in grammar, idioms, vocabulary, and 
synonyms in the form of questionnaires, French sentences to be 
completed, and English sentences and phrases to be translated 
into French. These exercises might conveniently be used instead 
of a formal composition text. 

EpwIn B. WILLIAMS 

University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia. 
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ALBERT SCHINZ. Nineteenth Century French Readings. Vol. 1. 1789- 
1848. New York: Holt, 1934. 616 pages. 


This volume follows the same general plan as Schinz’s preceding 
anthologies of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: first, a 
bird’s-eye view of historical events, then carefully chosen extracts 
from the thirteen most significant writers of the period. These are 
accompanied by bio-bibliographical and critical introductions, 
into which is packed an immense amount of information. The 
editor’s claim to have given the essential material to the average 
student of literary history is quite justified, One might suggest 
that the bibliographical paragraphs, necessarily addressed to 
teachers only, be replaced by a general reference to some such 
work as Thieme’s, and the space thus saved used for further ex- 
tracts. But enough has been given from every work included to 
offer an intelligent view of the author. Victor Hugo, whose whole 
career is treated, occupies 175 pages. Professor Schinz has given 
representative selections from the entire output of each writer, 
including drama in the case of V. Hugo, Vigny and Musset. Per- 
sonally I should like to find more of Musset’s plays if drama is to 
be introduced at all. The introductory note to ‘“‘Le Merle Blanc” 
fails to make clear that this witty tale is a satire on romanticism 
as a literary movement, as well as on George Sand.* Musset was 
indeed “‘l’enfant terrible.”’ I am not sure that Béranger’s literary 
merit deserves the 24 pages devoted to him, when Stendhal has 
15, Mérimée 19, and Balzac 36, but this and similar questions must 
be left to individual taste. Of Béranger’s popularity there can be 
no doubt. Musical notation is added for several of his songs. 
Throughout the book gives evidence of thoughtful choice and 
thorough scholarship. It will prove invaluable in survey courses in 
French literature or in study of the romantic movement as a whole. 
We shall await with eagerness and confidence the second volume. 

BEN]. M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


* Students of English may compare T. L. Peacock’s “Nightmare Abbey.” 





